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4 WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided missile takes off 

and rips skyward at 3,500 miles an hour. In a few 

| minutes the very gates of outer space are reached, 

fe for these giant rockets can climb more than 100 
miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out-of-this-world 
weapons have to do with America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the missile takes 
tremendous quantities of such raw materials as 
iron ore and coal and limestone originating in vari- 
ous parts of the country. It also takes a vast, effi- 
cient railroad network to carry these vital materials 
to the steel mills — and to carry the finished steel 
to the missile manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are to launch, 
4 steer and explode the missile are brought to the 
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manufacturer by the railroads. The manganese 
catalyst, the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — all needed 
to power the missile’s supersonic flight — are also 
assembled by the railroads. Delivery of the finished 
missile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of things that 
are needed for American defense are carried by 
America’s railroads. It takes railroads to do the 
tremendous and complex job of transportation that 
national defense demands. Bazookas and bayonets, 
planes and parachutes, rifles and range finders- 
the U. S. is getting what it needs to stay strong and 
free, and the railroads are playing an essential part 
in getting this gigantic job done! 


A” You'll enjoy THE 

2 RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1952 


@ Approximately 250 regular and short-term courses for graduate and undergraduate students, in 
the arts and sciences, in education and in other professional fields of learning and training. 


@ Workshops and institutes, ranging from one to five weeks each, in technical theater, in prob- 
lems of the slow-learning adolescent, in social hygiene, in the teaching of arithmetic, in teach- 
ing the creative arts, in vocational education. 


@ Demonstration classes of Grades 1-6 and of slow-learning adolescents. 


@ Special area studies on Western Europe, on Russia and on the Current American Scene (with 
special reference to national political parties and campaigns). 


@ Entering freshman class on June 13, in Liberal Arts, Teachers College, Business Administra- 
tion, Home Economics . . . . Training in Military Science and Tactics and in Air Science and 
Tactics available immediately to qualified entering freshman men. 


@ INTERSESSION, June 2-13; H. Gordon Hullfish on “Education for Problem Solving.” 
First REGULAR TERM, June 13-July 19 
SECOND REGULAR TERM, July 21-August 26 
Post TERM, August 25-30, Vocational Education Workshop: “Trade and Industrial Teaching.” 
For Bulletin and further information address: 
Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
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While asphalt occurs in its natural state in 
Trinidad, the Dead Sea and some other areas, 
most of the asphalt used in road building is a 
product of petroleum refining. In this area Ash- 
land-made asphalt forms the binder for many of 
our black-top roads. It is mixed with sand, 
gravel or crushed rock, then rolled into a solid 
road bed that will sustain the heaviest trafhc. 







Always fill up at the pump 
that says “Ashland Flying 
Octanes” gasoline. 
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blossom on a Kentucky lawn. This 
photograph was furnished through court- 
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DOG HOUSE PHONICS GAME 


An interesting course in Phonics taught as a 
game. Teaches the most important phase of 
learning to read by the Phonic Method 


This game can be played by one pupil alone or in a group. 
Score is kept and a “tournament” can hold the interest of the 
class over a sustained period. Any child who plays all 12 
7 lessons will have obtained a mastery of simple phonetic rules, 
; and recognition of all simple phonetic elements in our language. 
This game teaches the most important phase of learning to 
read by the phonetic method. It teaches a child how to fuse 
the phonetic elements with consonants to form words quickly and accurately. It is a valued 
aid in teaching remedial reading and can also be used as supplementary activity work. Chil- 
dren love it and acquire phonetic skill as they play the game. 


This attractively boxed set contains 12 sturdy game envelopes. On the face of each envelope 
is printed 35 phonograms and rules for pronunciation. 84 assorted consonants and consonant 
blends with which to build words are contained in each envelope. The entire set presents 
117 phonograms for study. No. 2155 — $1.25 per set. 


| CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
311 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
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BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 











You can count on 
Standard Oil products 
for dependable 
quality and Standard 
Oil dealers for 


dependable service. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 

















Just plug it in 


...and talk! 








VOCATRON 


All-Purpose 2-Way Communicator 





Portable—No Wires— 


No Installation 


e 














VOCATRON is a new communicator that 
operates simply by plugging into the wall 
outlet. No wires to string, no holes to 
drill, no expensive installations. Impulses 
carried over regular building wiring sys- 
tem. 


Saves time and miles of extra steps. Easy 
to carry—weighs only 3% Ibs. Transmits 


up to 2 mile away. 
$7950 pair 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


2 Units 
Ready to Use 


School Service 
Company, Inc. 


116 West Main Street 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
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The Close of the School Year 


This is the last issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal for the school year 1951- 
52. By the time you read this the ma- 
jority of the schools of Kentucky will be 
closed for the school year. The officers 
and staff of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation take this means of extending to 
all members of the profession sincere 
good wishes for a happy and profitable 
summer vacation. 





American Education Week 


American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year on November 9-15. The 
general theme is “Children in Today’s 
World.” The daily topics are: 


Sunday, November 9 
Their Churches 


Monday, November 10 
Their Homes 


Tuesday, November 11 
Their Heritage 
Wednesday, November 12 
Their Schools 


Thursday. November 13 
Their Country 

Friday, November 14 
Their Opportunity 
Saturday, November 15 
Their Future 


Reports indicate that the observance of 
American Education Week in Kentucky 
last year was one of the best in history. 
Let’s begin to make plans now to celebrate 
this important occasion in every school in 
the state in 1952. 
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A Minimum Foundation 
Program for Public Education 
In Kentucky 


The April issue of the K.E.A. Journalette 
contained a rather comprehensive report 
of the outcome of the recent session of the 
Legislature, in so far as public education 
is concerned. One phase of the program 
adopted is of such far-reaching importance, 
however, as to merit repetition here. 

Two amendments to the State Constitu- 
tion were authorized for submission to a 
vote of the people at the general election 
on November 3, 1953. One of these 
amendments, if approved, would permit 
the Legislature to determine the method 
of appointment of certain state officers, in- 
cluding the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The other amendment would 
enable the Legislature to appropriate state 
funds for public education in such manner 
as to guarantee the minimum essentials of 
a good school program to all the children 
of Kentucky. 

As a result of these two proposed amend- 
ments, we shall hear a great deal in the 
next eighteen months about a minimum 
foundation program. A comprehensive 
study must be undertaken at once and a 
program must be presented to the people 
so that they can vote intelligently upon 
the proposed constitutional changes. Fur- 
thermore, the program as finally adopted 
must not only provide minimum educa- 
tional services and facilities for all the 
children of Kentucky, but it must also 
guarantee that there will be no loss of 
revenue and consequent lowering of the 
splendid educational program now offered 
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the children in many of the wealthier sec- 
tions of the state. This procedure has been 
followed in all the states which have such 
programs. 

The Minimum Foundation Program for 
Public Education in Kentucky must be 
financed by both the state and local gov- 
ernments with ample margin in the local 
tax levy for school purposes to go beyond 
the minimum program to the extent de- 
sired. It should guarantee for each child 
the following minimum educational serv- 
ices and facilities: 


(1) A competent, certified teacher, possess- 
ing at least a baccalaureate degree, and 
one who has a maximum membership 
of thirty per class. 


(2) A functionally designed school build. 


ing which is healthful, safe from haz- 
ards, properly equipped, and located 
on a site adequate for playground and 
recreational facilities. 

(3) A school term of nine months. 

(4) Safe and serviceable transportation to 
and from school for all children not 
living within a reasonable walking 
distance of school. 

(5) Adequate educational materials such as 
textbooks, library books, audio-visual 
aids, maps, globes, and charts. 

(6) A curriculum based on the needs of the 
children through elementary schools, 
secondary schools, area schools, and 
institutions of higher learning. 


The March of Dimes 


Since early historical times, mankind has 
been afflicted with the disease now com- 
monly known as “polio.” Through the 
years, it has been the object of scientific 
investigation, but it remained for the 
twentieth century to strip the disease of its 
mystery. Recent progress toward preven- 
tion, and vastly improved methods of 
treatment have resulted from a common 
effort led by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. When this organiza- 
tion was founded in 1938, the people of 
this country had decided to take a hand 
in conquering polio. 

It was not long before aid to polio 
patients became available in every corner 
of the land. In Kentucky, we have a well- 
knit organization of county chapters, affili- 
ated with the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis and responsible for carry- 
ing out that organization’s program as it 
applies to the local scene. Any family in 
which polio occurs should get in touch 
with the county chapter, which is ready to 
help in every instance where there is 


WENDELL P. BUTLER 


Superintendent 
Of Public Instruction 


need. Chapters are made up of men and 
women, who in the spirit of service work 
year-round. They see that all polio patients 
have the best care available, and _ that 
necessary equipment and workers are on 
hand. Under their jurisdiction, March of 
Dimes funds raised in this state are used 
for the advantage of everyone. 
Recently, polio has increased both geo- 
graphically and in the number of persons 
attacked. In the last four years, including 
1951, the total number stricken in the na- 
tion came to 132,000 or far more than the 
total of 113,500 for the entire previous 
decade. In Kentucky, our average case 
load since 1946 has been 362 cases yearly, 
with 1950 a peak year when 688 cases 
occurred. We must consider that polio is 
the only communicable disease now on the 
For teaching materials on polio write 


The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
Re 
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Nine-year-old polio patient, 
Jonathon Chase Forrester, of 
Louisville, doesn’t need as- 
sistance to find out what hap- 
pens on the next page of his 
book. He uses a page turner 
attached to his right hand 
splint. This youngster has 
been assisted in his fight 
against polio by March of 
Dimes funds raised in Ken- 
tucky. 


increase, and that, as yet, we cannot pre- 
vent epidemics from occurring. 

Boys and girls, the parents of the future, 
should understand the main facts known 
about polio, should realize and have re- 
spect for the research in connection with 
the disease, and have some idea of the 
complexity of the problems involved. Such 
understanding will not only help them 
overcome fear, but they will be prepared 
to give their children the advantage of any 
preventive or cure discovered. 

Since knowledge about polio is still in- 
complete, it has been at times a puzzling 
subject to teachers. One difficulty has been 
the meager information found in the aver- 


age high school textbook. To overcome 


this disadvantage, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis has prepared special 
classroom materials for use in relation to 
the study of communicable disease. The 
High School Unit on Poliomyelitis includes 
a source book for the student and a teach- 
e's guide, as well as visual aids. Recently, 
a colorful filmstrip suitable for primary 
grades, has been devised. 
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These materials have been widely ac- 
cepted in schools throughout the country, 
and may well be adopted here in Ken- 
tucky. Teachers and students themselves 
have commented on a wholesome change 
in attitude when an intellectual approach 
to polio is taken. As one child expressed 
it, “the class is glad to know what to do 
when polio outbreaks occur. It is especially 
good to know that the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis Chapter is ready 
to help in seeing that every person with 
infantile paralysis is well cared for.” 


Before the close of this year’s term, 
schools and chapters will have another op- 
portunity to collaborate. Each year, be- 
fore the polio season begins, the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, issues 
some 30 million leaflets with advice for 
parents. With the approval of educational 
authorities, distribution is arranged through 
public, private, and parochial schools. 
Teachers will be asked to hand a leaflet to 
each child to take home. With this refer- 
ence at hand, Kentucky families will be 
better prepared, should polio strike again. 
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The Teacher-Nurse Conferences were 
first instituted in Louisville during the 
school year 1950-1951. Seven schools in 
Jefferson County participated in this pro- 
gram, namely, two white city public 
schools, two white county public schools, 
two parochial schools, and one colored 
city public school. The Albert S. Brandeis 
School was one of the city schools selected 
for this project. 

The objective of the Teacher-Nurse Con- 
ference is to encourage joint planning for 
each child’s welfare from the standpoint of 
the school, the family, and the community. 
The use of the conference is to provide 
continuous health supervision to all chil- 
dren and to screen those presenting health 
problems. Since elementary children in 
the public schools are only examined by a 
school physician in Kindergarten or Grade 
1, it was felt that many defects among 
school children were escaping attention. 

The interest of the school principal was 
enlisted by Dr. Marjorie Rowntree. Mrs. 
W. B. Carrico, supervisor of Portland 
Health Center, and Mrs. Betty Cummins, 
the school nurse, met with the faculty 
and explained the objectives of the Teach- 
er-Nurse Conference. Together plans were 
made for the procedures that would be 
followed. 

The plan of the Conference was to have 
the nurse meet with each teacher in the 
school and discuss children who, in the 
teacher's opinion had problems which in- 
dicated deviations from health. In some 
cases these deviations were physical, in 
some mental, and in many emotional. The 
nurse would share with the teacher the 
knowledge of the home conditions as they 
affected the child’s health and the com- 
munity resources available to meet the in- 
dividual health needs. 

The Health Department provided each 


10 


Teacher-Nurse Conference 


MRS. VIRGINIA H. FRANKLYN 


teacher with a copy of signs and symptoms 
which were to be observed by the teacher. 





MRS. VIRGINIA H. FRANKLYN, Louis- 
ville, is principal of the Albert S. Bran- 
deis and Parkway schools. She received 
her B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Louisville, and has done 
graduate work at Peabody College and 
Ohio State University. Mrs. Franklyn is 
a member of Delta Kappa Gamma, na- 
tional honorary sorority for women 
teachers. 


Figure 1 


TEACHER-NURSE CONFERENCE 


Symptoms which may be observed by teacher: 


EYES 


I 


Styes or crusted lids 
Inflamed eyes 
Crossed eyes 
Frequent headaches 
Squinting at book or blackboard 
SARS 
Discharge from ears 
Earaches 
Failure to hear question 
NOSE 
Persistent mouth breathing 
Frequent sore throat 
Recurrent colds 


AND THROAT 
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TEETH mation which the nurse brings in are used 
Inflame«| ard a as a basis for the teacher-nurse conference. 
a ; The initial plans included a schedule of 

 ., CONDITION AND APPEARANCE dates showing when the nurse would be 
7 mn ° . . 

LYN ad fat available for conferences. This schedule 

Does not appear well was posted on the office bulletin board. 

: Tires easily ‘ 

Bad Posture Figure 2 

BEHAVIOR SYMPTOMS SCHEDULE FOR THE TEACHER-NURSE CONFERENCES 
Emotional disturbances DATE TIME TEACHER ROOM 
Speech defect 10-26-51 10-11 Miss Doe 10 
Twitching movements 10-26-51 11-12 Miss Smith 8 
Nervousness etc. 

Undue restlessness 

Over-timidity The teachers signed up for the date and 
Over-aggressiveness time most convenient for them. To be 
Nail biting sure more time was spent in some rooms 
Excessive use of lavatory than others 

Inattentive j ; 

Slow in learning The nurse met with each classroom 
These signs and symptoms indicate the teacher in the school at least once during 
hr ; the’ school year. The teachers had one 
kinds of defects that might be present and 

: month to observe the child before the first 
that should have special attention. If any 

ruis- ; Teacher-Nurse Conference was scheduled. 

ran- § of these symptoms were detected by the .. ‘ 

ived Bs Since the conference took place in the 

ive teacher, she was to keep a record of them 

the on z classroom, the teacher planned seatwork 

lone | onthe back of the permanent school health 

aa : : ; for her children so that the nurse would 

an card. The front side of the card contains ' , ; 

n is ‘dentifyi ; ; bie have the opportunity of seeing the children 

ph: identifying data, record of immunizations, — ‘ k 

men J} of tests, disease history, space by grade for * “OT 
recording height, weight, vision tests, At the appointed time the nurse entered 
health examinations, audiometer tests, and the classroom. The teacher and the nurse 

Ba dinical notes. This record is made out Sat down together to discuss the children 

oe when a child enters school and is used Chosen for study. 

“~~ F continuously throughout his school life. Most of the teachers selected children 
This enables the teacher in the next grade whom they felt had some real health prob- 
to know what health problems were en- lem. During the conferences however, the 
countered in the past. nurse observed several children who 

ache: | The teacher’s recordings and the infor- seemed to show signs of deviation from 

Figure 4 
TEACHER-NURSE CONFERENCE REUORD 
TEACHER'S REASON ACTION 
DATE NAME ADDRESS FOR REFERRAL TAKEN ROOM 
10-26-51 Doe, John 2601 Greenwood __ Listless Tested vision 7 
Inattentive Referred to clinic 
Jones, Sue 2521 Date Enlarged Referred to private 7 
Tonsils physician or 
clinic 
Brown, Henry 2321 Garland Speech Defect Referred to 1 
speech clinic 
mNALB May, Nineteen Fifty-two 11 
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the normal. These children were called to 
the teacher's attention, thus providing a 
learning experience for the teacher. The 
number of children referred by the teach- 
ers varied from five to twelve, and the in- 
dividual conferences ranged from thirty 
to sixty minutes in length. 

The nurse used the form shown as Figure 
4 on the preceding page to record her 
findings. 

The nurse followed up each case re- 
ferred through the Teacher-Nurse Confer- 
ence either by obtaining correction of a 
physical defect or referral to Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, or a social agency for emo- 
tional or other situations. In all cases the 
mother of the child referred was invited 
to come to the school to meet the nurse. 
As this was not possible in some cases, 
the nurse made a home visit. 


Figure 5 
SUMMARY OF TEACHER-NuRSE CONFERENCE 
School enrollment ......................-...-. 398 
Referred for help 
Emotional problems .................... 30 
Physical problems ..................... a ae 
Speech defects ...........0...........0-+- 34 
“YS |e bere sires ac cape Satie Pe “114 
Conferences with mothers ............ 40 
a ep ae eee ame eee 11 
2 LE DASE ee ee ane ~ 51 
Number of children 
referred to private physician  ...................... 16 
referred to General Hospital ........................ 7 
referred to Mental Hygiene Clinic .............. 4 
referred to Board of Ed. Speech Clinic...... 5 
referred to Waverly Hills Clinic ................ 2 
having physical by school physician ............ 37 
PN ie a ee ei 


FOLLOW-UP REPORT 
*Number of children 


getting Gye COreCtiONS ......:....:....:......csssec..c000. 10 
returning private physician forms ............... 6 
having tonsillectomy .......................-:.0+00000-++ 5 
having X-ray at Waverly Hills Clinic.......... 2 
attending speech clinic ...0.....0..20..0cecceee0-0-- 2 
Cn LN Beh ot ee me 
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Some of the advantages of Teacher. 
Nurse Conferences from the teacher's point 
of view: 

1. Helps teacher better understand child, 

2. Gives her an opportunity to know 
home conditions. 

3. Enables her to learn what to look fo; 
in detecting deviations from the normal, 

4. Provides an opportunity to discuss 
children with children present. 

5. Defects are corrected more quickly 
because both teacher and nurse work 
toward securing an early correction. 

6. Children are studied in a group and 
are not singled out and made to feel 
conspicuous. 


Opinions of Teachers 


“If only three or four of entire school 
are helped, program is worth while.” 

“Parents are made conscious of the fact 
that their child’s health is important to 
the school.” 

“The program recognizes problems in 
the lower grades.” 

“It is the beginning of future improve- 
ment.” 

“It has helped one child in particular to 
gain self-confidence and to improve his 
work.” 

“It certainly has helped my attendance. 
It has kept children from giving petty 
excuses to stay home.” 


The Teacher-Nurse Conferences have 
been continued in Brandeis this year. 
When school reopened in September the 
children referred the previous year were 
checked on by the teacher and nurse to 
find out if the defects had been corrected 
during the summer. If not, further follow- 
up work was prescribed. 

While some defects and conditions may 
still go undetected, it is felt that as the 
teacher and nurse become more efficient in 
this method of screening, defects wil 


(Continued on page 46) 
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No Gamblers in Play! 


Learning is an inherent ingredient of 
every experience. It is inside every ex- 
perience and goes on in order to com- 
plete it. When any part or aspect of an 
experience remains so as to come back into 
life and play its appropriate part there, 
learning has taken place. We learn when 
we live. 

Teaching is to help learning take place. 
This is the function of the teacher, the 
supervisor, and the administrator. Good 
teaching includes behavior in its objective, 
recognizes that the whole child partakes of 
the learning process, and understands that 
it is going on all the time. This last con- 
sideration is probably the most important 
part of the learning process. 


The learning process and teaching in 
recreation and play are definitely related 
to the development of moral and spiritual 
values. By values we mean those wants 
that have been critically tested and found 
desirable. Experience is the practical test 
given to wants. When man found he could 
not live by himself alone, morality became 
a social necessity. When man became 
critically self-conscious in his experience, 
the difference between what is right and 
what is wrong for him became evident—a 
noble step in learning. When man recog- 
nized that spiritual quality transcends the 
written word or law, moral insight de- 
manded respect for personality, integrity 
of thought and act, and the promotion of 
the good life. These spiritual qualities 
made man understand that not what he 
does but what he would do exalts him. 


In recreation and play the educational 
problem is to find how moral and spiritual 
values fit into the learning process. When 
understood, the teacher can guide pupils 
in their experience so that character traits 
which we wish to develop in them become 
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a part of them. Pupils are then qualified 
to promote the good life to which teachers 
are committed. 


When it is recalled that we learn only 
what we live, it is easy to see that recrea- 
tion and play offer especially fruitful fields 
for the production of moral and spiritual 
values. No experience in the school is 
more real, more sharp and clear, more ap- 
pealing than that of participating in games 
and kindred activities. On the other hand, 
in subject-matter topics it is often neces- 
sary to reconstruct situations far removed 
from the present and from the life of the 
pupil and the community. These vicarious 
experiences lack the concrete action as- 
sociated with games where there are 
present unusual opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of character traits essential to the 
good life. It follows, therefore, that the 
teacher assigned to recreation and play 
may well be the most important member 
of the school staff in building wholesome 
personalities. Because this teacher has 
such an important part in the development 
of self-realizing persons, he is entitled to 
worthy recognition by school officials, to 
the fullest co-operation from colleagues, to 
adequate equipment in the classroom and 
on the grounds, and to the confidence and 
support of the public. 


Of late we have had some telling ex- 
amples of unworthy interference in recrea- 
tion and play by a corrupt and lawless 
group of citizens. These men sought to 
determine the score in basketball by an 
agreement with members of the playing 
teams. For a sum of money paid by repre- 
sentatives of gamblers to members of the 
teams these players agreed to “shave 
points” or otherwise deliver the score. The 
professional gamblers, as is their custom, 
were making certain an income for them- 
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selves. Whatever the weakness in inter- 
collegiate sports surely this wanton inter- 
ference was a sinister disregard of certain 
moral and spiritual values that properly 
guided play experiences produce. Obvi- 
ously no player can learn fairness, honesty, 
and personality values—traits of character 
of supreme worth in our democracy—in a 
game when his experience is selfishly con- 
trolled by the black hand of the profes- 
sional gambler. A player cannot be 
crowned, as Paul long ago pointed out, ex- 
cept he strive lawfully. In education there 
is no law which permits the gambler to 
act as the referee in organized play, to 
guide the experience of the players for his 
own selfish benefit, and to deprive in this 


way our democracy of a recognized agency 
for the development of moral and spiritual 
values found in good citizenship. 

What do gamblers know or care about 
the breakdown of Western civilization? or 
how specialization in education or the 
growth of secularization and sectarianism 
has contributed to it? Their “binding ob- 
ligations,” to borrow a term from Sir 
Walter Moberly, have not collapsed. They 
never were tied into a view of life that 
had godly character as a goal. Moral and 
spiritual values in play? They have no 
obligation to promote this type of learning 
and living. We must strike at the gamblers 

. we must also strike at educators who 
leave high religion out of education. 


In this mad world of our faith in our 
ideals, hope for the future, and charity for 
our fellow man are traits very much de- 
sired and too seldom seen. 


James Russell Lowell School, in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has on its staff two people 
who possess an abundance of these traits. 
They are Miss Ada G. Bache, principal, 
and Miss Eva Brammer, fourth-grade 
teacher. 


For a quarter of a century these two 
people have been the “mainspring” in the 
machine of co-operation at our school, but 
now they have reached seventy years of 
age and must retire. Because of their many 
years of community service, because they 
have given much more than they received, 
and because their hands were always ex- 
tended in helpful friendship, our Parent- 
Teacher Organization held a surprise party 
on January 17, 1952. Invitations were 
mailed to each home represented in the 
school, to business men in the community, 
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to families, friends, former teachers, former 
pupils, the Board of Education, and to all 
the past-presidents of our P.T.A. 

The night of our party the gymnasium 
was filled. After the welcome and presen- 
tation speeches, Miss Bache and Miss 
Brammer were presented gold wrist 
watches by our P.T.A. president, Mrs, S. L. 
Humphrey. Then extemporaneous speech 
making was the order of the day. Not 
boring, time-consuming ones, but straight- 
from-the-heart messages calculated to ex- 
press the love and appreciation felt toward 
these two people whose lives have been the 
teaching profession. 

Mrs. W. F. Aton, past-president of the 
Louisville Council P.T.A., compared the 
work Miss Bache has done here to a beauti- 
ful cathedral, and said, “We will hear 
echoes of her work and contributions for 
many years to come.” Miss Bache, in re- 
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Left to right: Mrs. S. L. Humphrey, president P.T.A.; Miss Ada G. Bache, prin- 
cipal James Russell Lowell School; Miss Eva Brammer, fourth-grade teacher. 


turn, said, “I only represent a large group.” 
She lauded the co-operation of parents, 
teachers, the Board of Education, and 
other community workers. 

Mr. C. Paul Downard, former president 
of Louisville Board of Aldermen and for- 
mer pupil of Miss Brammer, said, “Teach- 
ers like Miss Brammer bring out the best 
in us—spiritually and mentally.” Miss 
Brammer, thinking of those nearest and 
dearest to her heart, expressed apprecia- 
tion to her “Children.” During her years 
at Lowell she has never used any of her 
sick leave, never been tardy, has missed 
only two P.T.A. meetings, and was absent 
only a few days when her brother passed 
away in 1949, 

We are proud of these two people—Miss 
Ada G. Bache, who made the community 
“school conscious,” and Miss Eva Bram- 
mer, whose motto has been “To render 
helpful service to others.” Mere words can 
never express our appreciation. We can 
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only have faith in their ideals, hope that 
we will be true to those ideals, and charity 
for those who have neither faith, nor hope, 
nor ideals. 





Forty high school English teachers from 
the thirteen counties comprising the First 
District Education Association met at 
Murray State College on March 1 to share 
experiences and to discuss problems. The 
meeting was so profitable that it was de- 
cided to make the conference an annual 
affair. Mrs. Ruth W. Allen of the Cun- 
ningham High School, Carlisle County, 
was elected chairman. It was also decided 
to submit some of the most successful 
plans or methods of teaching any phase of 
English to Miss Lillian Hollowell, associate 
professor of English of Murray State Col- 
lege, who will compile and mimeograph 
the results for distribution at the F.D.E.A. 
meeting in October. 
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A World of Silence 


Did you ever wonder what it would be 
like to live in a world of silence? “Won- 
derful,” you say. “Silence would indeed 
be a treasure in contrast to rainy recess 
duty!” 

Suppose you put your fingers over your 
ears for five minutes. Use a friend as a 
guinea pig and carry on a conversation. 
How did you come out? This will give 
vou an idea of what the acoustically handi- 
capped child endures for life. He is the 
youngster in the crowd who didn’t make 
the right reply and became the object of 
much ridicule. 

Silence a treasure? But what about those 
lovely musical selections you enjoy? Think 
of the hours of pleasure derived from hear- 
ing your favorite poem or a bird’s song in 
the summer sky. 

Silence a treasure? Don't forget the 
blast of an automobile horn which came 
just in time to save your life. Be sure to 
include the fire alarm which gave you 
time to lead that kindergarten class to 
safety when the school had that unfor- 
gettable fire. 

Such sounds and hundreds of other 
everyday noises are taken for granted by 
most people. The fact that these sounds 
play an important role in the drama of 
life is certain. You may not be near a 
window to see the sudden shower, but 
hearing the downpour causes you to get 
the umbrella on the way out, instead of 
having to see the rain before acquiring 
adequate protection. 


Do you know that most deaf children 


‘drag their feet? This sound which you 


take for granted means nothing to them. 
They need the sense of security received 
from touch. These acoustically handi- 
capped children are bridging the gap from 
their world of silence to your world of 
sound. 
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EVELYN MARSHALL 


Therapist, Acoustic Center 
Covington Public Schools 
Covington, Kentucky 


This year, after having surveyed the 
local needs, the Covington Public School 
System established an Acoustic Center, 
Boys and girls of neighboring communi- 
ties are also taking advantage of the 
special training offered in the first class for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children in public 
schools in Kentucky. 


A child suspected of having a hearing 
loss, who gave irrelevant answers to ques- 
tions, or was listless or inattentive, was 
given careful consideration. A slowness in 
learning to speak, accompanied by poor 
articulation of such sounds as “ch,” 4. 
“sh,” or “s,” also pointed to the possibility 
of a hearing loss. Many initial and final 
sounds were eliminated entirely by some 
children found in the survey. Monotoned 
voices, or extremely loud or soft speech 
became criterions upon which to base a 
need for a hearing test. A shy child who 
seemed to be the object of others’ jokes, 
or one who consistently preferred to be 
alone, became a subject for further study. 
One who turned his head to the side when 
addressed could be having difficulty with 
hearing. 

It may be noted that the findings of the 


survey revealed that among the deaf were 
some children with varying degrees of f 
hearing loss. These near neighbors of the 
world of silence have a great advantage f 
over the totally deaf, in that many of them fF 
residual hearing which can be : 


have 
trained. 

The training these children receive is 
fourfold. First, they need acoustic train- 


ing in using their residual hearing to the fF 
utmost. The great accumulation of sounds 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN in Covington’s Acoustic Center learn to express 
ideas under the tutelage of Miss Evelyn Marshall, therapist. 


in our world must be organized and given 
meaning for them. A tremendous amount 
of pride and pleasure is the child’s if he 
can pick up the toy electric sweeper just 
when the record plays the appropriate 
selection. An almost unlimited supply of 
everyday sounds have been recorded. 
Every opportunity to teach sound as it 
actually occurs is utilized. A hazardous 
sleet may be excellent for these. young- 
sters, provided the microphone is brought 
very close to the window and the volume 
greatly increased. Or at other times, the 
percussion instruments in eager hands, 
make more meaningful the captured strains 
of “Dixie Land.” 

Numerous games add interest to the 
otherwise laborious task of lip and speech 
reading which is the second part of the 
training. No possible moment for teaching 
the speech reading of such incidental 
phrases as “close the door,” “get your 
coat,” or “bring the book with you” should 
be neglected. If the child does not un- 
derstand the desired response, the request 
should be stated differently, since the re- 
phrasing may look more familiar on your 
lips. Countless opportunities must be 
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made to see the profile as well as the 
front of your face. The listener may not 
always get a front view when trying to 
read a three-way conversation. 

As a result, the eyes of the deaf and 
hard of hearing are called upon for double 
duty; consequently they must be given the 
same careful consideration as those in 
sight-saving classes. For this reason, long 
periods of watching cannot be expected 
of these children. A person depending en- 
tirely upon his eyes will be more weary 
at the end of a lecture than the normal 
hearing individual who may move his eyes 
about in relaxation. Looking away would 
have the same effect for the acoustically 
handicapped as a brief cat nap at an inop- 
portune moment. 

A third phase of the training centers 
around the correction of defective speech. 
Many sounds look alike on the lips, for 
example, “pie” and “buy.” The only dif- 
ference is that “pie” is started with the 
breath sound “p,” while “buy” begins with 
the voiced “b.” The hard-of-hearing child 
gets confused because he does not hear the 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Observations of an 


in Holland 


_ “What is America like?” the Dutch chil- 
dren ask me; and I answer, “What is Hol- 
land like?” Surely neither question can be 
answered in one or even two or three 
sentences. Holland is not all windmills and 
wooden shoes, tulips aad canals, anymore 
than our country is all Hollywood, Indians, 
New York, and rich tourists. Though the 
United States is many times larger than 
the Netherlands (and the people so often 
say, “But we are such a small country”) 
it has a no greater variety of phases to its 
national character. Holland is the high 
and wooded section where I live; it is 
the grassy pastures under the very skies 
that quickened the genius of the Dutch 
painters; it is the modern and busy harbors 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam where ships 
load and unload their cargoes; it is south- 
ern Holland, a highly industrialized mining 
center; it is the polders, acre after acre of 
land made by pushing the Zuider Zee into 
the ocean; it is Marken and Volendam, a 
section where the people still wear a pic- 
turesque native costume; it is the barges 
that roam the canals, homes of hundreds of 
men, women, and children; it is history 
standing still in churches, town walls and 
gates, and statues; it is a part of us too, 
for a little part of many an American heart 
is lying beside a white cross in one of the 
cemeteries. 


I have been agreeably surprised to find 
that those who have written so enthusi- 
astically about this land have not exag- 
gerated. I am taking more than a bird’s 
eye view and am finding each place I visit 
charming. Utrecht, where I am living, is 
the fourth city in size, about 200,000 in- 
habitants, and one of the oldest in the 
country. Excavations have established that 
an important Roman center was located 
here in the earliest days of the Christian 
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Era, and there is much to show that it 
has successively been known as a religious, 
educational, and transportation center. | 
like most the shops; they are so numerous, 
so small, and so artistic. The bakeries sur- 
pass all other countries in their dainty 
pastries; leather goods and woolens are 
superior; and all food store windows are 
attractively arranged. The larger stores 
feature imports from Paris and England, 
I never tire of looking out my front 
window. Parallel to the street is a canal 
whose waters creep lazily along to the 
sea. Gulls swoop over it, large willows 
bend down to look into it, and children 
romp on its banks. Canals in Utrecht are 
remarkably picturesque. The water sur- 
face is far below street-level, and under- 
neath the roadways are cellars and store- 
rooms once belonging to the stately old 
houses of noblemen and merchants, and 
directly connected with the wharves on 
the banks. Traffic is heavy; busses and 
autos, horse-drawn vehicles and carts 
pushed by hand, people on bicycle and on 
foot, children leading their dogs, and 
women wheeling baby carriages. 


Delft is an interesting old city whose 
narrow and placid canals, bordered by 
lime trees, flow along the streets, mirror- 
ing the carved and picturesque facades of 


THE AUTHOR of this interesting article 
is a teacher of sightsaving classes at the 
du Pont Manual High School in Louis- 
ville. She is on leave of absence during 
the present school year and is teaching 
and visiting schools in Holland on a 
Fulbright grant. Mrs. Robertson is one 
of four of our members from Louisville 
who are teaching abroad this year. Other 
articles dealing with their experiences will 
be published in later issues of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal. 
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the many seventeenth century houses. One 
of the streets is the subject of a famous 
painting “Little Street in Delft” by Van 
Meer. 

Leyden made a special impression upon 
me, not because the old buildings, bowed 
under the centuries, gave the town an air 
of dignified old age, but because we Ful- 
bright Americans had the opportunity of 
worshiping Thanksgiving Day at St. Pieter- 
skerk, the very church which our Pilgrim 
Fathers attended before they went to the 
new world. John Robinson, their leader, is 
buried in the church. Dr. Eleanor Allen, 
Cultural Officer U. S. Embassy, gave a 
vivid review of the struggle of our an- 
cestors here, the American Ambassador 
read the President’s Proclamation, and we 
sang “America the Beautiful.” (More 
than one eye was wet as we thought of the 
meaning of each word.) Afterward we 
were guests of the Foundation at a real 
Thanksgiving dinner “In de Vergulden 
Turk” (in the Guilded Turk). 

All Hollanders love Amsterdam, and it 
is no wonder that they do. The city’s mix- 
ture of the old and the new makes it pos- 
sible to pass from the busy hum of the 
“Kalverstraat” with its up-to-date shops 
and fashionable crowds to the quiet 
grachts, where centuries seem to have 
slipped away. The banks of the canals are 
invariably planted with elms and they in- 
tersect the town in every direction. The 
fashionable quarters of the sixteenth cen- 
tury remain the same today, and so it is 
not uncommon to find houses with fine old 
carvings. And of course our visit to a 


workshop of the diamond-cutting industry 


was most interesting. 


Since the seventeenth century the Dutch 
have been reclaiming land from the sea, 
building dikes to protect that which they 
have, and creating new lands. In 1942 a 
twenty mile dike was completed across the 
Zuider Zee changing it from a body of 
salt water to a fresh water lake renamed 


| ‘The Yssel Meer” (fresh water lake). The 
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plan is to drain this lake and thus to en- 
large the cultivable area of Holland 544,- 
000 acres. One polder, the name given re- 
claimed land, of 49,000 acres and another 
of 117,000 have been completed. The land 
is being cleansed of the salt and planted: 
with wheat, rapeseed, and seed-potatoes. 
Model villages are being constructed and 
in a few years here will be the homes of 
50,000 people. We took a trip across the 
dike which, like a ruler laid along the 
waves, serenely divides the waters, and we 
listened attentively to our guide as he told 
us about the engineering problems en- 
countered, the inundation of the newer 
polder by the Germans, and the revival 
of the project after the war. 

A little town of interest to all of us is 
Margraten. It is a little village hidden in 
the undulating green countryside of south- 
ern Holland, but one’s heart stands still at 
mention of its name. Here are rows of 
white crosses stretching as far as the eye 
can see—United States Military Cemetery, 
the largest United States war cemetery on 
Dutch soil. The tulips and other flowers 
on the graves of the 17,738 Americans and 
1,023 allies buried here symbolize the 
gratitude of the Dutch people toward those 
who gave their lives that Holland might 
again be free. On May 30 elaborate cere- 
monies will be held here. It is impossible 
to describe Holland as a whole, there are 
so many towns, islands, and provinces and 
no two are alike. 


One is struck by the efficiency of the 
people. All busses and trains are plainly 
numbered and marked. Timetables are 
conveniently posted, and one may go by 
train all over the country by asking. a mini- 
mum of questions. All street cars and in- 
terurban busses start and end their runs 
at the stations. Roads are excellently 
marked and traffic is well handled. There 
is a simplified way of paying bills that 
relieves the poor person from having a 
bank account and having to handle checks. 
(Banking here is not so simple as at 
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DR. WILLIAM G. CARR, Washington, 
D.C., whose appointment as the new 
executive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, effective in August 
1952, was announced recently by the 
board of trustees of that organization. 
He will succeed Dr. Willard E. Givens. 





home.) The small shopkeeper, of whom 
there are many, is protected by a law 
limiting bargain sales to two a year. Potato 
peelings and the stems of greens are saved 
for the farmer who goes through the cities 
to pick them up, and even the method of 
garbage collection has been worked out to 
a fine point. 

An Indonesian woman who lived in Chi- 
cago for several years remarked to me that 
she thought the home life of women here 
is easier than in the States and I agree. 
Breakfast is composed of bread, jam, 
cheese, and cold meat, so only coffee is to 
be prepared. Lunch is the “bread” or 
sandwich meal. Dinner is simple. The 
milkman, breadman, and huckster come to 
the door. It is possible to purchase the 
potatoes peeled, onions sliced, green beans 
and beets cooked, and soup vegetables pre- 
pared. Morning coffee and afternoon tea 
are a must. Needlework is an important 
subject in school, and lovely handwork is 
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seen in all the homes. Most of the middle. 
class families have a maid, and the house. 
wife cannot understand an American 
woman doing her own laundry or cleaning 
or, for that matter, working after she 
marries. 

When one lives among a people he 
learns many of the answers as to wliy their 
ways are different from ours. Why the 
buildings and homes have so much win. 
dow space, why the house roofs are so high 
and heavy, why the barns are connected 
with the houses, why potatoes are eaten 
every day (even in the bread), why every- 


one eats margarine in a land known for f 


its great production of butter, why var- 
eties of cheeses are not seen in the mar. 
kets, why the milk in the bottle has no 
layer of cream on the top, and why al 
high school children study French, Ger. 
man, and English are questions that any 
child can explain. 

The thoughts of a people, however, are 
not so easily explained. The Marshall Plan 
doesn’t interest the average person. It has 
been mentioned to me three times and 


then with little enthusiasm. The loss of the f 


Dutch possessions has been a_ blow to 
these people and they feel very bitte 
toward our country. They say that we 
forced them to give up the Dutch Indie 
in order to get the Marshall Aid. Professor 


I. J. Brugman, from the University of Am-[ 
sterdam made this comment in a lecture to J 
the Fulbright Grantees: “The actual eco} 





nomic condition of the Netherlands is pref 


carious. Two pillars of our economic struc f 


ture have mouldered away; Germany ani 

the Netherland Indies. The war damagf} 
has been enormous. Furthermore, hig} 
taxes and complicated legal regulations arth 
hampering the spirit of free enterprise ' 
The Marshall Aid, however indispensable} 
las veiled our poverty so far. It is to k 

hoped that readiness to temporary econt 

mizing will pave the way for a bette 

future.” 
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The questions I am asked most fre- 
quently are, “You must be a rich country, 
isn't it true that one out of four people 
own an automobile?” and “You haven't 
solved your Negro problem yet, have 
your | am amazed at the number of 
children who have relatives in the States 
or Canada. 

I like the Dutch children very, very 
much. They are a happy group of young- 
sters, always singing, laughing, and teas- 
ing. They take their school work seriously, 
however, often spending their holidays 
studying. The school day is long, they 
even go On Saturday morning, and they 
have much homework. Yet they find time 
for football, iceskating, and sailing. They 
ask about our sports and movies and en- 
joy our magazines. They are fairly well 
acquainted with our country through the 
radio, victrola records, and movies, but 
have erroneous ideas about our educational 
system, government, and attitude toward 
other countries and people. 

Illiteracy in the Netherlands is less than 
2 per cent, one of the lowest rates in the 
world. This may be attributed partly to 
the fact that the Dutch people are steeped 
in both freedom and education and that 
they strongly believe that each depends 
upon the other. It is also due to three of 
their methods of administration. In brief 
these are: 


1. The Compulsory Education Act of 
1920. Each child must attend school for 
eight years beginning at age seven. This 
does not mean that a child cannot enter 
before that age—in my school there are 
many under five. The law is rigidly en- 
forced but allows three exceptions: 


A. Children whose doctors certify that 
they are not able to attend regular 
school. “Extraordinary Schools” care 
for the mentally handicapped, psycho- 
pathic, blind, deaf and dumb, hard of 
hearing, and otherwise _ physically 
handicapped. So well are facilities pro- 
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WILLIAM C. REES, vice-chairman of the 
Winchester Board of Education, is the 
new president of the School Board Mem- 
bers Association of Kentucky. 





vided that less than 70 children in the 
entire country have permits for home 
instruction. 


B. Children whose parents raise religious 
objections that there is no school of 
their choice within four kilometers of 
their home. So dense is the network 
of schools that there are practically no 
children in this category. 


C. Children without a permanent domicile. 
In this category bargemen’s children 
are prominent. The law has tried to 
meet their case by providing that any 
bargeman’s child staying for more than 
two consecutive days at the same mu- 
nicipality should attend school there. 
Thanks to the men’s good sense, their 
children are usually sent to school as 
soon as their barges come to port. 
When moving on, the children take 
their textbooks with them on board, 
work out their assignments, and hand 
them in at the next school they attend. 
They may also avail themselves of the 
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opportunity of boarding their children 
ashore when they are old enough to 
be away from their parents. 


2. Government supervision of all schools. 
The government supervises the. curriculum, 
condition of school buildings, the health of 
the children, and the teaching staff's in- 
tellectual and moral fitness for their work. 
It also sets the salaries of the teachers, thus 
eliminating rivalry among the many types 
of schools. 

3. Government subsidies to all schools. 
The schools fall into four groups: non- 
denominational, (approximately) 28 per 
cent; Protestant, 26 per cent; Catholic, 39 
per cent; and other denominations, 7 per 
cent. The non-denominational schools are 
headed by the municipality and the others 
by the churches. Under certain circum- 
stances the government gives equal sub- 
sidies to all four groups; under other cir- 
cumstances almost equal. Both the sub- 
sidies and the provisions for establishing 
new schools are liberal. 

The school buildings are generally in 


good condition. During the war 652 were 
destroyed or damaged beyond repair, and 
many others suffered damage. Reconstruc. 
tion is proceeding fast, and if it were not 
for the abnormal increase in the number 
of births since the war all difficulties jn 
accommodating the children could be over. 
come in a few years. The number of 
teachers being graduated each year almost 
approximates the number needed. 

Eighty-five per cent of the children con- 
tinue in school after completing the eight 
compulsory years. They spend six years 
in the elementary school and then enter 
one of the great variety of secondary 
schools. Some of the secondary schools 
specialize in the classics, sciences, Jan- 
guages, or mathematics and lead to 
university training. Others are  com- 
mercial, agricultural, horticultural, or in- 
dustrial schools. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem and a new type of school emphasizing 
sewing for girls and trades for boys has 
become popular since the war. One com- 
mon characteristic of all the secondary 
schools is that they teach English, French, 
and German. 


Classroom Teachers National Conference 


President Janie Alexander announces 
that the ninth Classroom Teachers Nation- 
al Conference will be held at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
July 7-18, 1952. The conference will be 
sponsored by the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers and the Michigan 
State Normal College. Eugene B. Elliott, 
president Michigan State Normal College; 
Janie Alexander, president N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, will act as 
directors. 

Conference Plans—The Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference provides an ideal 
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inservice training program. It combines a 
real vacation with a most valuable and 
inspirational experience. Participants make 
friends and exchange ideas with teachers 
from all parts of the United States. They 
work together as a unit and in small groups 
on topics of vital importance to teachers. 
They have an opportunity to hear and 
know personally many of the leaders in 
American education today. 


Theme—The theme for the conference 
will be “Organized Action + Effective 
Participation = Ultimate Achievement.” 


Credit—Michigan State Normal College 
will grant two semester hours of credit- 
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graduate or undergraduate—for the con- 
ference. 
1. Certificate—Everyone who attends the 


' conference will receive a certificate signed 
» by President Elliott, Janie Alexander, and 
Hilda Maehling. We find, from past ex- 


perience, that many boards of education 
accept this certificate as evidence of in- 
service growth. Many teachers have used 
it to receive credit to meet a local require- 
ment of inservice growth or to maintain 
a position on a salary schedule. This cer- 
tificate is included in the regular $65 fee. 


9, 3870S, Workshop in Current Educa- 
tional Issues—If, however, any participant 


| wishes to receive from MSNC an official 


statement of credit earned or to use the 
credit toward a degree (in cases where an- 
other college will accept a transfer of the 
credit) enrollment in 370S is required. The 
tuition fee for 370S is $7.50 additional. 


Living Accommodations — All resident 
participants will be housed in two adjoin- 
ing halls, the John M. Munson and the 
James M. Brown. These residence halls 
are attractively furnished and are con- 
veniently located on the campus. All meals 
will be ‘served in the main dining room in 
Brown Hall. Linen, including sheets, pil- 
low cases, towels, and blankets will be 
provided. 


Location—Ypsilanti, Michigan, the home 
of Michigan State Normal College, is lo- 
cated in southeastern Michigan within a 
50-mile radius of 60 per cent of Michigan’s 
total population. It is about 30 miles from 


| Detroit and seven miles from the Univer- 
| sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 


Fees—A fee of $65 will be charged which 


| includes meals, room, and incidentals. An 


additional tuition fee of $7.50 will be as- 
sessed to those who desire credit. 


Recreational Activities and Facilities— 
All of the facilities of the College will be 
at the disposal of the conference partici- 
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pants including the swimming pool and 
Charles McKenny Hall, the College Union, 
with its handsomely furnished lounges, 
snack bar, and book store. The participants 
will also be able to enjoy concerts, plays, 
and other advantages including activities 
on the campus of the University of 
Michigan. 

A very special event will be a visit to 
the Ford Motor Company, Greenfield 
Village, and Edison Institute as company 
guests. 


Registration — Those interested in the 
conference may secure registration blanks 
by writing to the N.E.A. Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 





A workshop at the University of Ken- 
tucky on June 16-July 3 is being sponsored 
by the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
Three hours credit, either graduate or un- 
dergraduate, will be offered. Those inter- 
ested in attending the workshop should 
write to Mrs. Frances Rice, vice-president 
of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Adairville, Kentucky. 





Copies of handbooks containing factual 
information concerning the proposed 
merger of the Louisville and Jefferson © 
County school districts are being dis- 
tributed to teachers, citizens, and other 
interested parties. 





The N.E.A. Representative Assembly 
will be held at Detroit, Michigan, June 30- 
July 4. Willard E. Givens, who retires as 
N.E.A. secretary this year, will review his 
seventeen years of activity at this meeting. 
He will be succeeded by Dr. William G. 
Carr as N.E.A. executive secretary on 
August 1. A large delegation will repre- 
sent Kentucky at the Detroit meeting. 
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Air Force Looks to ROTC Colleges 
for New Officers 


Today, as never before, the United 
States Air Force looks to its Air Force 
ROTC Program as the primary source of 
young, college-bred officers. 

Since the Air Force does not yet have 
its own Academy similar to West Point 
and Annapolis to produce yearly classes of 
commissioned graduates, it depends heav- 
ily upon the civilian campus, which has 
responded splendidly. The number of 
American universities and colleges provid- 
ing Air Force ROTC courses has grown in 
the past year to 187. 

Upon completion of his training, a grad- 
uate is appointed a Second Lieutenant in 
the Air Force Reserve. 


Enrollment 


To meet the requirements to enroll in 
the Basic course (Freshman and Sopho- 
more years) of Senior Division, Air Force 
ROTC, a student must: 


1. Be a citizen of the United States. 


2. Be physically qualified under the 
standards prescribed by the Air Force. 


3. Be accepted by the University as a 
regularly enrolled student. 


4. Be not over 23 years of age at the 
time of enrollment. 


Uniforms, equipment, and texts for all 
courses of study are furnished to the stu- 
dent without cost. 


Instruction in Air Force ROTC 


The student in the first year Basic course 
studies 60 hours of World Political Geog- 
raphy and 30 hours of Leadership, Drill 
and Exercise of Command. He is under 
constant observation by his military in- 
structors. In the second year Basic course 
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(sophomore) the student studies naviga. 
tion, applied air power, aerodynamics and 
propulsion, meteorology, and continues ad. 
vanced study in Leadership, Drill and Ey. 
ercise of Command. 

Students in the first year Advanced 
course (junior) begin specialization in an 
appropriate career training option. This 
covers special subjects such as administra- 
tion and logistics, aircraft maintenance 
engineering, air installations, armament, 
communications, comptrollership, flight 
operations, and a subject known as Gen. 
eral Technical. In addition to the special. 
ized subject the student also studies mili- 
tary publications, supply procedures, and 
air operations. 

In the second year Advanced course 


(senior) the student studies Air Force ad- } 


ministration, military teaching methods, 
Air Force management, career develop. 
ment, Air Force inspection systems, |o- 
gistics, military law and boards, and has 
further opportunity to apply the principle 
of Leadership, Drill and Exercise of Com 
mand. 


At the end of the sophomore year of 
AFROTC there is a selection process for 
admission to the Advanced course. The 
student voluntarily applies for admission 
and must be selected jointly by the head 
of the institution and the professor of Ait 
Science and Tactics. Those selected sign 


an agreement to continue in the AFROTC f 


during the remainder of their undergradv- 
ate course. Students enrolled in the Ad- 
vanced course are paid commutation of 
rations at the current rate of 90 cents a 
day from the day classes start for a total 
of 595 days. They are also paid a commv- 
tation of uniform amounting to $100. 
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Deferment 

Selected AFROTC students stand a good 
chance of finishing their scholastic careers 
before entering the military service under 
the deferment plan of the Department of 
Defense. When an AFROTC student signs 
the deferment agreement he agrees to ac- 
cept a commission when and if offered and 
to serve on active duty for a period of two 
years if called by the Secretary of the Air 
Force. The student is deferred from in- 
duction as long as he remains in good 
standing in military and academic courses. 


Summer Camp 

Once in the course, the student is re- 
quired to attend a summer camp. At the 
summer camp he is given an opportunity 
for practical application of the theory he 
has received at college. He is acquainted 
with the operation and functions of an 
Air Force base and is given instruction in 
those subjects for which facilities are not 
available at the college, such as marches 
and bivouacs, small arms firing and map 
problems. The student is paid at the rate 
of $75 per month during the camp period, 
plus transportation to and from the camp. 


He is also provided, without cost, food, 
housing, uniforms, equipment, and texts. 


Flight Training 

Fully qualified and physically fit stu- 
dents may apply for pre-flight training in- 
struction in their junior year. Prior to 
graduation they may signify their desire to 
become Air Force pilots, for which highly 
specialized training is afforded upon grad- 
uation to those who qualify. Upon com- 
pletion of formal flight training these 
young Air Force officers will be awarded 
their “wings” designating them proficient 
pilots of the United States Air Force. 

Air Force personnel on AFROTC duty 
have been carefully selected. Prior to as- 
signment at the various colleges, they must 
attend a course of instruction at the Air 
University, Montgomery, Alabama, to qual- 
ify them further for their instructional re- 
sponsibilities. 


AFROTC in Kentucky 
Applications for AFROTC training may 
be made at any one.of the Air Force ROTC 
units. Kentucky has three such institutions: 
University of Kentucky, University of 


Louisville, and Western State College. 





CAPT. LEONARD B. WHITE, University of Cincinnati Air Force ROTC instructor in Air Science 


and Tactics, left, demonstrates UC’s new 36-inch plastic globe for Stephen Davidson, freshman 
dir Force ROTC member, center, and Lt. John M. Miller, UC instructor in Air Science and 


Tactics, right. 
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Vocational Edueation 


for the Practical Nurse 


The need for properly trained practical 
nurses is more apparent at the present time 
than ever before. Practical nurse educa- 
tion and the licensing of practical nurses 
are relatively new and I do not propose 
to be an expert in this field of work or in 
this particular type of education. 

As with most other beginnings it was 
born of a need. Not too long ago graduate 
nurses were available in fairly sufficient 
numbers to care for hospital patients. In 
those days, however, fewer people went to 
hospitals. The advent of World War II, 
its lingering effects, and the present Korean 
situation, have taken many graduate nurses 
into the armed services and government 
work. The rapid expansion of Blue Cross 
and similar forms of health insurance has 
contributed to the increase in rate of in- 
cidence of hospitalization of our people 
throughout the entire nation. With the ad- 
vent of the sulphas and antibiotics, gradu- 
ate nurses were assigned more procedures. 
Shorter hospital stays with accompanying 
rapid turnover of patients require more 
nursing care. People engaged in the field 
of hospital work keenly felt the need of 
some type of nursing and nursing training 
in addition to that of the graduate nurse. 

Hospitals began to establish on-the-job 
training programs for auxiliary workers. 
These were only successful to a degree, 
because they offered only a minimum 
amount of training, carried little prestige, 
and did not hold out hope of much security 
for the future. It was learned that more 
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An address delivered to the 
Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Kentucky State Association 

of Practical Nurses 





BRANSON 


W. A. 


was needed to bridge the gap between 
graduate nurse coverage and bedside nurs- 
ing. Out of this need evolved the licensed 
practical nurse. 

There is a growing realization of a great 
field of work for properly trained practical 


nurses in caring for the mildly ill, chron- | 


ically ill, and convalescent patients under 


the direction of physicians and graduate f 
The service of trained practical f 
nurses makes possible more devotion of f 


nurses. 


time and service of professional nurses to f 





4 


care of patients whose needs can only be F 
met by those with comprehensive profes f 


sional preparation. 

The Division of Vocational Education, 
of the U. S. Office of Education in 1944 co- 
operated with national committees com- 
posed of representatives from national and 
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state nursing associations, hospitals, public 
health, and educational organizations in an 
effort to stimulate the development of pro- 
grams for the training of practical nurses 
and to provide suggested instructional ma- 
terials that would be of value in the organ- 
ization of these programs. 

By recommendation and assistance from 
these national committees the Division of 
Vocational Education of the U.S. Office 
of Education prepared a comprehensive 
analysis of the practical nursing occupa- 
tion and a suggested curriculum covering 
all the training requirements identified in 
the analysis. The bulletin containing the 
analysis was issued in 1947. The “Practical 
Nursing Curriculum” offers valuable sug- 
gestions for administrators and instructors 
who are responsible. for organizing and 
conducting practical nurse training pro- 
grams. 

Vocational instruction in practical nurs- 
ing was started by the Louisville Public 
Schools in September, 1949. From its be- 
ginning it has been a co-operative program 
sponsored by the Louisville Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Board of Health. The department 
of Trade and Industrial Education, Voca- 
tional Division of the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education, assists in a supervisory 
and consultory capacity and reimburses 
the salary of the instructor. 

For two years the instruction was ad- 
ministered as part of the Theodore Ahrens 
Trade High School. On September 1, 1951, 
the practical nursing school was transferred 
to the administration of the Oakdale Area 
Vocational School. From the beginning, 
the school, or department of practical nurs- 
ing instruction, has been located in the 
Louisville General Hospital. 

Co-operation between the Louisville 
School system, the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Board of Health, and the manage- 
ment of the General Hospital has been 
most cordial and effective. The Board of 
Health furnishes a classroom and nursing 
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arts laboratory. The Board of Education 
employs a registered professional nurse, 
certified in vocational nursing education as 
an instructor and co-ordinator of clinical 
practices. The Board of Education fur- 
nishes facilities for foods and nutrition in- 
struction. 

There is an advisory committee which 
meets from time to time, as needs require, 
for the purpose of conferring on opera- 
tional problems, the curriculum, recruit- 
ment and admittance of students, and 
other matters of importance to the school. 
The advisory committee is composed of: 


The Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Louisville Schools 

The Supervisor of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Louisville Schools 

Principal of the Vocational School 

Instructor in Practical Nursing 

Director of Nursing in Louisville Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

A nursing faculty member designated by 
the Director of Nursing 

Superintendent Louisville General Hos- 
pital. 


The school is approved by the Kentucky 
State Board of Nursing Education and 
Nurse Registration, and is listed with tenta- 
tive approval by the National Association 
for Practical Nurse Education. 

Twenty-two women have completed the 
course and graduated with a certificate of 
training. Twenty-six new students were 
accepted for enrollment on February 
4 of this year. The school admits two 
classes each year: one in September and 
one in February. 

The course is twelve months in length. 
During the first four months classes are 
held from 8:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Instruction during this 
period covers personal relationships, per- 
sonal health and appearance, home man- 
agement, nutrition and food selection, nurs- 
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ing principles and procedures, first aid, 
body structure and function, community 
hygiene, selected diseases and conditions, 
care of children, and care of maternity 
patients and newborn. Each student re- 
ceives $20 a month from the Board of 
Health the first four months. 

The last eight months consist of planned 
and supervised hospital training for forty 
hours each week. This training covers 
medical service, surgical service, care of 
children, care of mothers and newborns, 
visiting nurses association, and training in 
the diet department of the hospital. Each 
student receives $30 a month the last eight 
months of training. 

Boards of education in many states have 
established successful vocational training 
programs for practical nurses. There is a 
definite place in the field of public educa- 
tion for vocational training of practical 
nurses. Officials of the Kentucky Division 
of Vocational Education strongly support 
these programs, and plans are under way 
for the establishment of additional schools 
in Kentucky when vocational funds are 
available. 

Education and training of practical 
nurses is vocational in nature. Analysis 
of the occupation and development of the 
curriculum is done in the same manner as 
in all successful vocational courses. The 
program of instruction, to be effective, 
must be arranged with consideration given 
to learning difficulty, progression from past 
experiences to new experiences, the appli- 
cation of the basic laws of learning and the 
utilization of the most productive methods 
of instruction. All sections of the program 
of instruction must be covered during the 
training period and the proportionate em- 
phasis that should be placed on each sec- 
tion must be determined locally upon the 
recommendation of the representative ad- 
visory committee. 

Essential parts of the program of instruc- 
tion are correlated in such fashion that the 
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THE AUTHOR is a graduate of Western 
Kentucky State College and is completing 
work on his Master’s Degree at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky this year. His teach- 
ing experience includes two years in 
Webster County, thirteen years in Hop- 
kins County, two years as supervisor of 
education and training for Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, and seven years in industrial 
education in the Louisville schools. At 
present he is principal of the Oakdale 
Area Vocational School in Louisville. 


student is ever conscious of her orderly 
progression toward goals of the program 
and the relationship of each item of in- 
struction to immediate and future objec- 
tives. Classroom and laboratory instruc- 
tion, preceding clynical training, must pro- 
vide complete basic instruction in all 
phases of the program with understanding 
that this instruction will be applied, and 
amplified, during the clynical training 
period. Instruction is more effective when 
the clynical training is given immediately 
following each segment of classroom in- 
struction. This cannot easily be done in all 
phases due to problems in scheduling and 
administration. In our school this is spe- 
cifically done in clynical training in the 
care of children and in the care of mothers 
and the newborns. It is done as much as 
possible in other units of clynical training. 

Training of practical nurses blends well 
with general objectives of vocational edu- 
cation. I will list some of the objectives. 


1. Occupational competency . . . . to de- 
velop in each pupil qualities that will en- 
able him to hold a job and to make easier 
the adjustment from school life to the 
workaday world. 


2. Appreciation and Use .. . . develop 
in each pupil the appreciation of good 
ethics, good workmanship, good design, 
and the ability to select, care for, and use 
supplies and products wisely. 


3. Self-discipline and Initiative . . . . to 
develop in each pupil the habits of self-re- 
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liance, self-discipline, and resourcefulness 
in meeting practical situations. 


4, Co-operative Attitudes ... . to de- 
velop in each pupil a readiness to assist 
others and join happily in group undertak- 
ings. 


5. Health and Safety ... . to develop 
in each pupil desirable attitudes and prac- 
tices with respect to health and safety. 


6. Interest and Achievement .... to de- 
velop in each pupil a feeling of pride in his 
ability to do useful things and to develop 
worthy leisure-time interests. 


7. Orderly Performance .... to develop 
the habit of an orderly, complete and ef- 
ficient performance of any task. 


§. Drawing and Design .... to develop 
an understanding of drawings and the 
ability to express ideas by means of draw- 
ing. 


9. Job Skills and Knowledge ... . to de- 
velop a measure of skill in the use of tools, 
equipment, instruments, supplies, ma- 
chines, and an understanding of technical 
phases related to the trade or occupation. 

Education is a constantly developing 
process. The commonly used term “status 
quo” has little or no application to educa- 
tion and training. To a degree, education 
extends throughout the whole life of the 
individual. Increasing popularity and at- 
tendance of public school adult classes is 
meeting materially the demand for trained 
men and women in our economy and so- 
ciety. There is a great human reservoir in 
our industrial plants, commerce, farming 


| industry, and in the home circles. When 
one person is forced to bury his talents 


the whole world loses. 
Vocational education is distinctive in 
character, specific in content, and domi- 
nant in amount to the end that it may re- 
sult in training of a quality to command 
the respect of employers. Students be- 
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come equipped with a skill, an art, or a 
service which a workaday world needs 
and for which employers are prepared to 
pay good wages. 


Our great state of Kentucky is becoming 
more prosperous. She is growing in in- 
dustry, business, commerce, agriculture, 
professional services, governmental service, 
and in education. Sometimes, however, she 
forgets the increasing value of vocational 
education and training. Money spent for 
vocational classes and vocational schools is 
a first-class investment. Good vocational 
education is good economics, good soci- 
ology, and good democracy. 





NEWS 


BEN COFFMAN, superintendent at 
Russell for the past twelve years, has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of 
the Bourbon County Schools, Paris, Ken- 
tucky, effective July 1. 





FRANK HOOD, superintendent of the 
Scott County Schools for the past twenty 
years, has resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 





KENNETH G. GILLASPIE, principal at 
the Garth High School, Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, since 1939, has been elected as su- 
perintendent of schools at Georgetown to 
succeed J. W. Lancaster, who will retire 
on June 30 after having served in that ca- 
pacity since 1923. 





J. W. DENNIS, principal of the Win- 
chester High School, has resigned effec- 
tive June 30, to become the new superin- 
tendent of the Woodford County Schools, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 





The cost of living rose 5.8 per cent last 
year. 
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Why a State Music 
for Kentucky? 


For some time it has been the feeling of 
many educators and those particularly in- 
terested in music education that the office 
of State Music Supervisor should be rein- 
stated in Kentucky. The sentiment has be- 
come so strong of late that several organi- 
zations have taken active steps urging that 
provisions be made for the immediate re- 
establishment of this office in the State 
Department of Education. The Kentucky 
Federation of Music Clubs and the Ken- 
tucky Music Educators Association have 
active committees at work on the project, 
and both organizations at their recent state 
conventions passed resolutions recommend- 
ing that a State Music Supervisor be ap- 
pointed at the earliest opportunity. 

Why does Kentucky need a State Super- 
visor of Music? The reasons are almost 
too numerous to mention, but following 
the line of action of many neighboring 
states, there is an immediate need in Ken- 
tucky schools for strengthening the music 
program on a state-wide basis to bring 
more students in direct contact with an 
active and worth-while music program. 
Music is recognized by leading educators 
as one of the major forces in an effective 
program of education. Therefore, music 
should be regarded on an equal basis with 
other curriculum areas. To have an effec- 
tive program of music education requires 
expert guidance and leadership from the 
State Department of Education vested in 
a music specialist—a State Music Super- 


» visor. 


True, the term “supervisor” is looked 
upon with disfavor by some people, but 
“consultant,” “director,” “co-ordinator,” or 
any other similar title, would serve just as 
well—the purpose would still be the same. 
But, there should be some central bureau 
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Supervisor 


CLAUDE ROSE 
Western Kentucky State College 


where the necessary information and help 
could be secured in setting up an active 
music program. Such a source is not easily 
accessible in Kentucky at the present time, 

On the other side of the picture there 
are several current practices in Kentucky 
music education that are in need of evalu- 
ation, expert guidance, and remedial ac. 
tion. There is a tendency toward regional. 
ism, cutting the state into small units for 
purposes of regional activities only. There 
is a great difference in the opportunities 
in the cosmopolitan and rural areas, thus 
creating an unbalanced and in many areas 
a musically barren condition. We find a 
need for a more balanced instrumental 
program on all levels with an immediate 
emphasis on a string program. At present 
the promotion of such projects as clinics, 
conferences, workshops, all-state groups, 
and festivals, is done by the institutions of 
higher learning. These colleges are willing 
to accept this responsibility, but the leader. 
ship and promotion of such projects should 
emanate from a State Music Supervisor 
who has the opportunity of viewing the 


whole state. All these matters need the 





attention of a leader who can work tof 
bring about greater unity in the state inf 


our present music program. 


The most immediate need in music edu- f 


cation in Kentucky is an improved prograti Ff 
in the elementary grades. Contrary to pas f 
practices in many schools, it has been f 


found that the most efficient job of teach- 
ing music in the elementary grades can be 
done by the classroom teacher who is it 
constant touch with the entire education 


curriculum and can turn to music as ont 
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of the tools to use in teaching children 
about contemporary life. To meet the in- 
adequacy felt by many classroom teachers, 
a program of workshops and conferences 
should be organized to help the classroom 
teacher improve her music background 
and to develop confidence in her ability to 
teach music as well as other subjects. This 
program needs the expert help of a State 
Supervisor. 

Several states have had a program of 
state supervision for many years and are 
enjoying a successful and well balanced 
program of music in all schools on all 
levels from kindergarten through the grad- 
uate school. According to the latest tabu- 
lation the following sixteen states now 
have provision for state music supervision: 
Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. Many other states are 
working on a plan to create such a pro- 
gram. The Music Educators National Con- 
ference has long advocated a program of 
state supervision for all states interested 
in a well balanced program of music edu- 
cation and has organized the existing state 
supervisors into a subsidiary unit of the 
national organization. 

One of the requisites for a successful de- 
partment of state music supervision is that 
the office should be established without 
outside political pressure and not subject 
to the shifting patronage of non-profes- 
sional interests or groups. It must have 
tenure and be set up on a permanent basis 
not subject to a sudden dissolution when a 
change of administration takes place in the 
State Department of Education. Past ex- 
periences should be a warning sign for 
future plans and actions. 

Luther A. Richman, head of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and a former success- 
ful state music supervisor of long experi- 
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“I'M IN THE FOURTH GRADE, THIRD 
SHIFT, SECOND LAYER" 





ence (Virginia), while addressing a state 
group of music educators stated: “State 
supervision is effective only when a pro- 
fessional situation exists. If it is instituted 
merely to create another job for someone, 
then no supervision is better. . . . The 
position must be completely removed from 
politics. The qualifications must be high. 
The sole objective of those who appoint or 
elect this individual must be to find a 
capable person, whether he be obtained 
from within that state or from outside it.”* 
A professional situation does exist in Ken- 
tucky, and it must be kept free from po- 
litical interference or influence. 

The creation of a state-wide music edu- 
cation program is but one link in the long 
chain of developing better educational op- 
portunities for all children in our state. 
That is why a State Supervisor of Music is 
urgently needed for Kentucky! 








* “The State Supervisor of Music,” by Clifford W. 
Brown. Music Educators Journal, April, 1947, 
p. 40. 





The seventh National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents 
will meet in New York City on October 
12 to 15. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

Story of Nations, by Rogers, Adams, and Brown. 
Henry Holt, $4.16. This is a revised edition of 
a world-history textbook for high schools; its 
value and worth have already been proved. The 
text is comprehensive in scope, beginning with 
prehistoric times and concluding with an account 
of the U.N. 

Teaching Children in the Middle Grades, by 
Alvina T. Burrows. Heath, $3.75. Every teacher 
of the intermediate grades will want a copy of 
this book. It is very modern and practical, con- 
taining case studies of children and sample lessons 
and projects, in addition to a full discussion of 
such problems as mental development, social 
progress, and educational goals. There are also 
excellent chapters devoted to such topics as Fos- 
tering the Language Arts, Individualizing the 
Teaching of Reading, and Developing Efficient 
Skills for Learning. 

Everyday Mathematics, by Douglass, Kinney, 
and Ruble. Henry Holt, $2.48. Here is one of 
the most attractive and practical mathematics 
textbooks to appear in a long time. It is de- 
signed to present mathematics which the average 
person needs in everyday life. Full instructions 
and ample drill are provided for such problems 
as planning buildings, investments, and taxes. 

Readings in Democracy, edited by M. David 
Hoffman. Globe, $2. Teachers of various grades 
should find wide usage for this collection of 
stories and essays, grouped about the various 
facets of democracy. Included are such well 
known writers as Jesse Stuart, Walt Whitman, 
Carl Sandberg, and Winston Churchill. 

The Pageant of Netherlands History, by Adriaan 
J. Barnouw. Longmans, Green, $4.50. Many in- 
teresting facts have been combined into this read- 
able account of the Netherlands from the begin- 
ning until the present time. Economic and po- 
litical facts are presented in conjunction with an 
account of the social evolution of the country. 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


Science by Davis, Burnett, and Gross. Henry 
Holt, $3.44. This general science textbook cop. 
tains a wealth of material presented in an inter 
esting way. Supplemental aids include picture 
and diagrams, questions for discussion, vocabv- 
iary drill, and suggestions for activities. 

Appreciating Literature ($2.60), Understanding 
Literature ($2.72), edited by Cross. Macmillan, 
An excellent series of high school literature books, 
carefully edited and attractively presented. Pic. 
tures and suggested activities are helpful and 
abundant. 

Vocational English, by Jachen and Shapiro. 
Globe, $2.80. A carefully planned text to be 
used with vocational school pupils. Good drill 
material, 

Solid Geometry, by Hart and Schult. Heath, 
$2.40. -A new presentation is offered here to 
introduce the student to the subject. A modem 
conception adds to its value. 

Doorways to Discovery, edited by Russell, et al 
Ginn, $2.44. The seventh reader of the Gim 
Basic Readers series follows the plan of excel- 
lence established by its predecessors. Organiz- 
tion is good and illustrations colorful and full 
of meaning. 

Carving Animal Caricatures, by Waltna 
($1.50); 107 Leathercraft Designs, by Dean ($2); 
Home Mechanics, by Woodin ($1.25); Gener 
Plastics, by Cherry ($1.75). McKnight. Thes 
are very helpful how-to-do-it books, combining 
both hobbies and necessary home activities. Av 
invaluable set, fully explained and _ pictured. 

Macmillan has issued a revised set of the 
Democracy Series for elementary schools. Sv 
perior in every respect, this series includes School 
Friends, by Nemec (primer), $1.40; Let’s Take 
Turns, by Nemec (grade 1), $1.44; Enjoying Ow 
Land, by Bush (grade 2), $1.68; Your Land and 
Mine, by Brindl (grade 3), $1.88; Toward Free- 
dom, by Robinson (grade 4), $2. Pioneering is 
Democracy, by Morgan (grade 5), $2.16; Wa 
of Democracy, by King (grade 6) $2.32. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Rim-Rocked, by FE. D. Mygatt. Longmans, 
Green, $2.50. Older boys will enjoy this adven- 
ture story which deals with the experiences of 
two boys who were asked to work a Wyoming 
ranch on shares. Included are many exciting 
escapades and colorful background material. 

Southpaw Fly Hawk, by Addison Rand. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.25. Though this sports story for 
teen-age boys follows a familiar pattern, it is a 
pattern whose popularity has been established. 
It is the story of Eddie Hadley and his attempts 
to reach the top in the baseball world. 

My Love Is a Gypsy, by Neta L. Frazier. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. Designed for older girls, 
this book combines many elements to make it 
one of sure appeal. The plot revolves about a 
lost check and a young girl’s efforts to revive the 
business of a roadside fruit stand. 

The Crusade and the Cup, by Elizabeth 
Bleecker Meigs. Dutton, $2.50. An unusually 
good book dealing with two Irish brothers who 
were involved in the Crusades. 

Pick of the Litter, edited by Betty Cavanna. 
Westminster, $2.50. Readers of all ages will 
welcome this collection of 14 dog stories, repre- 
senting a variety of authors. 

Learning Is Fun, by Caroline Horowitz. Hart, 
$1. A pleasant combination story-workbook for 
ages 5-8. Includes games that teach reading, 
writing, numbers, shapes, and how to tell time. 


FACT AND FICTION 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Education, by 
William C. Bower. University of Kentucky Press, 
$3.50. Here is a valuable and erudite discussion 
of a problem which has been widely used in re- 
cent months. The book is a report on Kentucky 
experiments and a guide to those who wish to 
set up their own program on a sound and prac- 
tical basis. 

The Long Loneliness, by Dorothy Day. Harp- 
ers, $3.50. The unusual life of the author has 
made her autobiography one of special interest. 
“Much of this book is her story of how she gath- 
ered lay people about her to fight poverty and 
oppression under the now-famous banner of the 
Catholic Worker Movement.” 


Himalayan Assignment, by F. Van Wyck 
Mason. Doubleday, $3. Cal North appears again 
to become involved in international intrigue, more 
adventures, and romance with two women. 

One Little Boy, by Dorothy W. Baruch. Julian 
Press, $3.50. A well-known author of books on 
child rearing, etc., has used her doctor-husband 
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as collaborator in this novel dealing with a 
troubled boy. She explains in detail how he 
and his parents were analyzed psychologically. 
This is well done as a case study, but as a novel 
it leaves much to be desired. 

Clara, by Lonnie Coleman. Dutton, $3.50. Two 
women are the leading protagonists of this novel 
of an Alabama village. Their lives become curi- 
ously entangled to make a story of intrigue and 
character portrayal with undertones of social sig- 
nificance. 

The Confident Years 1885-1915, by Van Wyck 
Brooks. Dutton, $6. With this volume Mr. Brooks 
concludes his prodigious undertaking: the _his- 
tory of the writer in America from 1800 to 1915. 
His contribution to the literature of our country 
is one which cannot be overestimated; the last 
volume follows the pattern of the preceding one 
and includes an evaluation of such writer as 
London, Wharton, Dreiser, and O’Neill. 


Jumping Jupiter, by Ermestine Gilbreth Carey. 
Crowell, $3. One of the co-authors of Cheaper by 
the Dozen now comes forth with a solo, a novel 
about the activities of a “typical” department 
store as seen through the eyes of one of the 
buyers. Maybe readers of her other books ex- 
pect too much, but this is a disappointment. 

Legacy for Our Sons, by Garth Hale. Dutton, 
$3. Though this is a novel with a purpose, the 
story is strong enough to attract and maintain 
interest. It is the story of Harrison Day and his 
son Barney and concerns “every American who 
has ever wondered just how far our present gov- 
ernmental policies will take us along the road 
to socialism and what will happen to individual 
initiative in the process.” 

The Fear of Freedom, by Francis Beddle. 
Doubleday, $3.50. Perhaps the best succinct 
analysis of the contents of this book is the one 
found on the jacket: “, . . discusses in detail the 
increasing tendency to test a man’s fitness by a 
judgment of his opinions and ideas rather than by 
his behavior.” A provocative book, one to be 
read seriously and considered thoroughly. 

Slant of the Wild Wind, by Garland Roark. 
Doubleday, $3. Here is a story of the sea, one 
of familiar components combined to suit ‘the ap- 
petite of readers who have a longing for this 
kind of fare. 

Year in Paradise, by Sara Jenkins. Crowell, 
$3. A good, light romance of a New York girl 
who found adventure while teaching in a Florida 
mining town. 

In My Opinion, by Orville Prescott. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3. A pungent, scholarly evaluation of 


(Continued on page 41) 
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In 1852... 7 out of 10 babies grew up 

to be farmers. In 1952... it is less 

ay than 2 out of 10. Mechanized farming has 
x! led the way to this change! 








| Here’s your strong and husky young American, 
1952 style. 

He’s a trifle young to worry much about his 
4 future. But, when the time for picking a job comes 
along, he can thank mechanized farming for his 
greatly broadened freedom of choice. 

k Fact is, farm machines have given all of us a 
greater choice in the kind of work we do. Once, 
nearly all Americans were farmers. Today, less 
than two out of ten of us are needed to provide 
our nation’s food. 

4 H That’s where International Harvester comes in. 
ar For 120 years our business has been the devel- 

r opment of mechanized farm equipment. Three- 

4 fourths of all products we manufacture today are 
hi used in rural areas. They help farmers produce 
more, in less time, with less effort. And they make 
farm life itself more satisfying and rewarding 
than ever before. 
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Mechanized farming —using products such as 
Harvester builds— has led the way in making us 
the best-fed, best-clothed nation in the world. Last 
year, 29 per cent more food and fiber were pro- 
duced than in 1941. That’s quite a record ...e& 
pecially since there were 4 million fewer people 
on farms in 1951 than ten years ago. 

Yes ...as fewer of us are needed on farms- 
more of us can choose other vocations essential to 
our national well-being. 

Young Americans today can still be farmers... 
and better farmers than ever before. But they can 


also be doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs ... 


whatever they wish. The choice is theirs. 


That’s a big and vital contribution of mech f 


anized farming. 


WS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER “i. 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use... 
International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment and 
Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units 

Refrigerators and Freezers 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
‘H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
0. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childeraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, 
Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lex- 
ington 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
§. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 


Princeton, 


| Harcourt Brace and Company — William H. 


Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 


Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

Laidlow Brothers—Ray Dryden, Mt. Olivet, Ky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick- 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7, Todds Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Freich Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing- 
ton 87, Kentucky. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 

New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company — H. Lee Smith, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Miss Margaret Irwin, 433 East Erie Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—H. A. Bran- 
don, 935 11th Street, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C, Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


We can help those who are ambitious and desire to do the best they can for themselves. We place teachers in the 


best positions at the highest salaries. 


Register NOW so complete credentials can be compiled and ready for use when needed. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 


50 WEST BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


ADams 2882 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


May, Nineteen Fifty-two 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 








Term Expires Term Expires 

C. D. Reppinc, FRANKFORT, Mrs. MARGUERITE Fow er, 1207 Larue 
President April 18, 1952 Avenue, Louisville 13.............. June 30, 1953 
RicHarp Van Hoose, Louisville, j. A. Gawoon, Hoarlan.......-.::....:..-.. June 30, 1954 
First Vice-President.................. April 18, 1952 Russett Brwces, Fort Thomas......June 30, 1954 
a” a “ - Paducah, iti sn Ben CoFFMAN, Russell June 30, 1953 

econ ice-President ............. pri » 1952 , 
FRANK McGanry, Wickliffe.............. eek Jone 0 a 
H. W. Wrxey, Madisonville.......... June 30, 1953 P. H. Hopxis, Somerset.................. June 30, 1959 
MitcHELL Davis, Glasgow.............. June 30, 1954 Emmy Reeves, Danville.................. June 30, 1953 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove.......... June 80, 1958 Exiza Crank, Russell...................... April 18, 1959 





Executr’E SECRETARY, JOHN W. BROOKER 
Drecror OF FIELD SERVICE, Miss NoNA BuRRESS 
DmectTor OF PuBLic RELATIONS, J. M. Dopson 


DrmEcTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, Miss LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Z. Carter, Murray 
Secretary—M. O. rather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—C. V. Watson, Calhoun 
Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 


THIRD DISTRICT 
President—Dr. Mary I. met Bowling Gree 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—T. O. Thompson, Munfordville 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President— og Potter, Bedford 
Secretary— 2 Bergmann, 2021 Kenilworth 
Place, Louisville 5 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Frank J. Ogden, Winchester 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville 
Secretary—H. R. Brown. 2516 Newman Street, Ashland 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dorman Strunk, Pine Knot 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
—— Cierley, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Dr. — H. Boyd, Benham 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—J. W. Boxley, Jackson 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHoot ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
resident—Roy True, Frankfort 
Secretary—Melvin Norsworthy, Lexington 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Joy Rader, 1516 South ae, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State College, More- 


ead 
Seecmienel Children, Teachers of 
Pre. oe ee ol May Wyman, Board of Education, 


Loui 
Seeretary—Floemce Martin, 122 South Hanover Ave., 
Lexington 
SEcoNDARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT 0 
— . Carson Gary, 1809 Central Avenue, Louis- 


Secretary—Willie Moss, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 

English, Kentu Council of Teachers of 
resident—Ru 


Mathews, . - 
Secretary—Emma Francis, 15 Edgewood Place, 
Louisville 5 
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Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Helen Daniels, Eastern High School, 


Middletown 
eS Robinson, Okolona High School, 


er... , of 
P 


resident—Marie Landrum, Carlisle Junior Hig 
School, Covington wa’ 

Secretary—Emma Osborn, Beechwood School Ft 
Mitchell via Covington 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. Mayme W. Randolph, Franklin 
Secretary—Hugh B. Cassell, Route 2, Anchorage 

— Science, Kentucky Academy of 


ou. Teachers of 
a Perkins, Danville High School 
an’ 
Secretary—Allie Dragoo, Stamping Ground 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


K.E.A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Parwcir ats, DEPARTMENT OF 
iecidast~Remell. Helaich, Covtagien 
Secretary—Jack Dawson, Middletown 
Elementary: 
President—O. F. Brown, $442 South Preston, Louis- 


ville 
Secretary—Alma McLain, Maysville 
Foe Ants, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, Board of Education, Cope 
Secretary—Martha Daugherty, Dixie Heights H. S., 
Covington 
VocaTIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Maurine Colli Maysville 
Secretary—W. Maurice Raker, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Curtis Sanders, Cynthiana 
Distributive Dogwetees Education Section 


President—J. tf» Somerset 
owner RS, Beale, Western Trade School, 
ogy ‘Green 
Guidance Sec’ 


President Ralph A. Gardner, Route 8, Jeffersontown 
Secretary—not reported 
Home Economics Section 
President—Meta Dowden, Shelbyville 
a Brown, Murray State College, 
urray 


Trades and Industri 
President —Willinn 1 E. Ray, Bowling Green 


CoLLEecEes, DEPARTMENT OF 


President—Louis H. Smith, Berea 
5 a Sprowles, U. of Ky., Lexington 
T Kentucky Association of 





a Christopher, Somerset 

ir soc le Dewar, Villa Madonna College, 
Covington 

Classical Association, Kentucky 

President—Rev. Paul Brophy, Carmel Manor, Fort 
Thomas 

a ey Stephans, 803 Greenup, Coving- 
on 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Earland Ritchie, Centre College, Danville 
Secretary—Richard Hanan, U. of Ky., Lexington 

a, of Student Teaching, Kentucky Associa- 

on oO} 
President—Ellen M. Frederickson, Berea 
ae ea M. Barnard, P.O. Box 652, Bowling 
reen 


CLassROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 


leo. wae Clayton, 418 W. Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 





K.E.A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 
Industrial Arts 
President—R. H. Carter, Dixie Heights High School, 


Covington ‘ 
a C. Salyer, Eastem High School, 
Middletown 


Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
jee dee E. Van Peursem, Eastern, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 


Omithological Society, Kentucky 
(to be elected in fall) 


Psychological Association, 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Jack Carroll, Court House, Paducah 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 

Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Willadene Rominger, Belfry 
Secretary—Elizabeth Dennis, Lelipete High School, 

Lexington 

Deans of Women, Kentucky .—°"" of 
President—Linda Boyd, 129 N. Bayly, Louisville 
Seeretary—Susan Price, 1915 Broadway, Paducah 

Folklore Society, Kentu: 
President—Gordon Wi 


_ Western Kentucky State Kentucky 


College, sa President—G. R. Dimmick, U. of K 
" Yes 
ie Souiinr agus, Western Kentucky State Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital,” Lex- 


ington 
School Board Members Association 
u "a f ky Lexington Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, Lexington 
Health, = ange Education and Recreation, Kentucky As- = Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 


President—Alfred Reece, Jr. Pre; laude Taylor, Morning View 
Secretary —E. B. Whalin Neer of Education, ea oo Burress, 1421 Heyburn Building, 


mae Pehocl Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
Butch Charmoli, DuPont Manual, Louisville 


— hy Teachers, gy Lone of 
—Mary M Green 
anal ®. Field, 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
President—W. Hickman Baldree, Frankfort 












































Secretary—Rice Mountjoy, Fort Mitchell Secretary—John S. Reed, Frankfort 
K.E.A. PLANNING BOARD 
Term Expires Term Expires 
WenvELL P. BuTLeR, Frankfort...............- January 1, 1956 Joun Frep Wruias, Ashland.................. une 80, 1952 
—- Jones, Centre College, Danville....June 80, 1954 Avuprey Maurin, Albany.......... a 
James G. SHEEHAN, Danville........June 80, 1958 ManrsHatt Brack, Har g 
-— ange Ind une 80, 1954 one oo ain if 
(00 Eastern Ky. Sta! lege, LESLIE T. mas sed 4 
oi sega y. State Co! ‘une 80, 1952 ee 1625 Nicholasville Road, on: tote 
Ss eatcecinal exin une 80, 
W. ck a Fi “i June 80, 1958 Mrs. Jang McCoy, Shelbyville................... une 80, 1952 
Jzrron, une 80, 1952 Mins. Gengva CAMPBELL, Campbelisville...June 30, 1952 
Laowanp | Mrxce, University of Kentucky, Mrs. WitiaMm Hays, Cave City..............June 30, 1952 
xington ; une 80, 1958 Eunice Bong, Madisonville.................-.. une 30, 1952 
Ratpx Cuerry, Ow June 80, 1954 Mars. D. T. Cooper, Paducah une 80, 1952 
Cc. D. REDDING, Frankfort. April 18, 1952 Marcus Owens, "Biviaoville rodtsccepttesenanpeuce June 80, 1954 
COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
Mas, Lucy Byrp Buckxzs, Bloomfield........ ‘une 80, 1955 Tuxrtvus CHamsens, Benton....................---- une 80, 1953 
» FRANK MoGanz, {EE une 80, 1952 C. D. Repprne, Frankfort, ex officio............ pril 18, 1952 
Mrs, Inenz T. GaterarrH, Mt. Olivet.....June 30, 1954 
May, Nineteen Fifty-two 39 
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Q. 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I have fifteen years 
of prior service and 
ten years of subse- 
quent service, and 

find it necessary to 

retire for disability. 

It appears that I 

will get only $400. 

Is this correct? Why 

don't I get 5/6 of 

$1,200? 

You are correct if 

you receive the min- 

imum; if not, you 
will receive more than $400. The an- 
nuity of $1,200 or any amount is based 
upon age at retirement, salary bases, and 
years of service, and is not arbitrarily 


fixed. 


. I declined membership in the -Teachers’ 


Retirement in 1940. Can I now come 
under Social Security? I am not a mem- 
ber of the Retirement System. 


. No, It is the position that is covered and 


not the individual. Your position is not 
covered by Social Security. 


. Please send me the contributions I made 


to the Retirement System from 1930 to 
1939, and transfer my service to Indiana. 


. The Retirement System began July 1, 


1940, therefore you paid no contributions 
from 1930 to 1939. Get the necessary 
forms and instructions from the secretary 
of the Indiana Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, Indianapolis. 


. I am a young teacher, beginning salary 


$1,200. If my salary increases to $2,400 
and I retire at age sixty-five what will 
my annuity be? What would it be if I 
were under Social Security? 


. Under the Retirement System it will be 


$1,200; under Social Security, $752.16. 
The question is often asked around here, 
“Why can’t we have both the retirement 
program and social security?” Can you 
answer this question? 


. In Kentucky it seems that the answer to 


this and many other questions goes back to 
the matter of financial support. The cost 
of Social Security at 3% per cent would be 
about equal to the cost of the present Re- 
tirement System. If the taxpayers and 


6. 


10. 


Q. 


.Q. 


a 


.Q. 


. Under Social Security 


teachers could support both, there jis , 
possibility of having both; however, at 
much less cost the present Retirement 
System could be built up to where jt 
would be better than both are at this 
stage of development. 

Would the retired teachers of my county 
be receiving more if they were under 
Social Security instead of under Retire. 
ment? 


. No. They are receiving $3,574.40; if the 


teachers had been under Social Security, 
they would be receiving $1,308. Three 
of them would be receiving nothing. One 
would be receiving more under Social 
Security; all others receive more under 
the Retirement Law. 


. I have maximum salary, tenure, and age. 


What will I get when I retire July 1? 


. Your annuity will be $996, payable for 


life. (Life expectancy 14.4 year.) 


. I withdrew my account in 1949. When 


will I have to reinstate it to save my serv 
ice credit? 


. Return to teaching at the opening of 
school 1952-53 and reinstate your ac- 


count during the first semester. 

I expect to be absent from teaching for 
a few years. Should I withdraw my ac- 
count or pay my dues while absent? 


. Neither. Do not pay while absent; do not 


withdraw account. 


. Where can I get a copy of the Annual 


Report? 


. From your principal or superintendent. 


e 


. The 1952 Generai Assembly passed an Act 


May retired teachers substitute without 
loss of benefits? 


permitting retired teachers to do  substi- 
tute teaching for not more than thirty (30 
days in a scholastic year, and without loss 
on their annuities. 

does the salan 
affect the benefits? 


. Yes; irregular and low salary reduces the 


benefits. Average salary is the base. Aver- 
age salary of $1,200 from starting date 
(1-1-51) to age sixty-five, $600; average 
of $2,400, $780; average of $3,600, $960. 
Did the General Assembly give the 1 
tired teachers an increase in annuity? 


(Continued on next page) 
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Counties Superintendent 
eer ee re ne eee Sedley Stewart 
Miri 3 ht ner Greer .....R. B. Cartmell 
KIMBLERQUIZ southern-Civil War novels, this one deals pri- 
pers arily with a group of soldiers returning to Nash- 
(Continued from page 40 — 8 
f sites ) ville in 1864. Carefully documented. 
A. No. It appropriated $1,200,000 for prior Brighten the Corner, by Hollis 


service to be paid to retired teachers dur- 

ing the biennium, but this will maintain 

the present benefits only. 

I am forty-five years old. At age sixty-five 

I will be eligible to receive $1,200. How 

much should I deposit annually to be 

eligible to receive $1,800? 

A. To provide a reserve sufficient to buy an 
annuity of $600 at age sixty-five, deposit 
$276.50 annually for twenty years (ap- 
proximate ). 


14. Q. 





BOOK LOOKS 
(Continued from page 35) 


contemporary writers and their books, by a dis- 
tinguished literary critic. 

The Forest Cavalier, by Roy Flannagan. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.50. A far better than average his- 
torical novel which emphasizes Bacon’s Rebellion 
and the emergence of The American. 


Teacher Lady, by Mary Frances Morgan. 
Doubleday, $3. A supposedly humorous novel 
of a young Louisiana teacher, which lapses into 
ridiculous burlesque and caricatures the profes- 
sion as a whole. 


Home to Tennessee, by Alfred L. Crabb. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3. One of the best yet of Dr. Crabb’s 


Summers. 
Doubleday, $2.75. A witty and colorful novel 
dealing with the life of a minister and his family 
in a Kentucky village at the time of the Model 
T Ford. The author is an English instructor at 
the University of Kentucky. 

They Went to College, by Havenmann and 
West. Harcourt, Brace, $4. A carefully docu- 
mented and interestingly presented account of 
“The College Graduate in America Today,” an- 
alyzing him from a variety of viewpoints. 

Only Child, by Marguerite Dickson. Long- 
mans, Green, $2.50. The problems of growing up 
an only child are many, and here we have an 
interesting fictional account of them which will 
interest both parents and the teen-age girls for 
whom it is primarily intended. 





The Margaret I. King Library of the 
University of Kentucky has been elected to 
membership in the Association of Research 
Libraries. There are only 45 libraries in 
America which are members of this dis- 
tinguished association. Congratulations 
are due President Donovan, the librarians 
of the University of Kentucky, and others 
who have worked so diligently for this 
outstanding honor. 








YOU CAN BUY .... . With Complete Confidence © 
From Our Pre-Selected Lines of QUALITY PRODUCTS 


PRINTING 





Standard 


220-230 S. First St. 








OFFICE SUPPLY 


Company 


Louisville, Ky. 
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| KENTUCKY TEACHERS are invited to 
attend a series of conferences at Vander. 

bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, on B 
June 12, 13, and 14, dealing with teaching 
problems in the areas of the natural sci. f 
ences and the humanities. 










| Paid membership in the Kentucky Edv- 
cation Association was 18,325 as of April f 


‘ | 14, 1952. This is a new all-time high mem. 
r q vacation- | bership. Best previous enrollment was in ff 


1948-49 when we had 18,175 paid men- 
ae sila 












) y bers. 


/ | The Livermore, Columbia, and Versailles 
independent school districts have merged 
with their respective county school dis- 
tricts. This leaves a total of 229 school 
districts in Kentucky. 
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The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will have a national meeting 
again in 1953 in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
The dates are February 14-19. 








in travel | 
GREYHOUND 


There’s fun ahead — going Greyhound direct 
to your favorite vacation land, anywhere in the 
U.S.A. or Canada. You'll save more money, 
enjoy more scenery, meet more friendly and in- 
teresting people, when you choose Greyhound! 





Send for Catalogue 


FREE! VACATION PLANNING BOOKLET 

Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
105 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill., for free booklet 
describing 40 pre-planned vacations at great cities, resorts, 
National Parks. 


HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City Chattanooga 








ADDRESS 
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ol dis. This year try the attraction that offers 

school “everything” — beautiful, picturesque SANTA 

CLAUS LAND, nestled among the rolling, 

wooded hills of Southern Indiana. 

You can enjoy a full day’s trip to Santa 

01 Ad- fp Claus Land for there is much to see and do. 

neeting You can eat one of our “Famous Fried Chicken 

Jerse. Dinners,’’ or just a hamburger, in the Christmas 

: Room. If you prefer, bring your own lunch 


and eat in our spacious picnic area, complete 
——— with ovens and shelter house. 
= Arrange now for reservations. Show your 
students the “No. 1” tourist attraction in the 
state, World-famous SANTA CLAUS LAND. 
Here are a few of the many attractions 
awaiting you and your students: 


@ SANTA’S MINIATURE @ TWO RAILROADS 


3-RING CIRCUS © ABELINCOLN MUSEU 
@ ONLY SANTA CLAUS 


a @ SOUVENIR, TOY A 
POST OFFICE IN THE GIFT SHOPS : 
_— e ORIGINAL POST A 
@ EDUCATIONAL TOY 
i EXHIBIT OFFICE BUILDING O 





1856 
@ HOUSE OF DOLLS 


@ CHILDREN’S ZOO 
WITH SANTA’S DEER 


@ FAIRYLAND TRAILS OF 
MOTHER GOOSE 
CHARACTERS 
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HENRY HILL, president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, is the new chairman of the 
N.E.A. Educational Policies Commission. 


Advisory members from Kentucky to the 
National Education Association Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Academic Freedom are: 
Mrs. Orville Hayes, Maysville; Miss Eula 
Proctor, Louisville; Henry L. Ellis, Ash- 
land; Beulah Lowe, Covington; Brooks 
Hinkle, Paris; and Miss Elizabeth Cole- 
man, Mt. Sterling. 


The National Council of Geography 


Teachers will hold its annual meeting in | 


Washington, D.C., August 6-7 at the Statler 
Hotel. 





The Annual Conference of the N.E.A. 
Commission on Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards will be held June | 


25 to 28 at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 








Visit New England and Canada 


You Are Invited to Join 


. . The West Va. Delegation . . 
on a 2-weeks pre-convention tour 
to NEA. 


Lv. Charleston, W. Va., June 13, visit 
New York, Boston, Portland, N. H., 
Vt., Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ni- 
agara Falls. 


St. Lawrence-Saguenay River 
CRUISE — 600 MILES 


Appointed hotels, everynight 


Send name for details to 


MRS. DAISY C. DORSEY, Mgr. 


504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 











HENRY EVANS has been elected super. 
intendent of schools, Russell, Kentucky, 
effective July 1. 


“Forces Affecting American Education’ 
is the theme of the 1953 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 





Growing Up in an Anxious Age is the 
new yearbook published by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop. 
ment. 








Vanderbilt 


University 
1952 Summer Session 
June 16- August 23 


Conferences for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools 


June 12-June 14 


I Drama — English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 
1. Teachers 
2. Students beginning or continu- 
ing graduate work 
3. High School graduates who 
wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to 
speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 
Director of Summer Session 


Box 80 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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From A Student 


TO HIS LITERATURE TEACHER 


Your words are like thought-winged darts 
Aimed at the target of my mind, 

Or like a dynamo that starts 

To make the idea light bulbs shine 

In halls of high postic arts. 


Musical rivers of your words 

Carry me in the boat of thought. 

| find the hidden songs of birds 

In every truth that you have taught— 
Each word is a truth that I have sought. 


‘This above all,” I hear you quote, 
Holding the master’s perfect dream. 
You add your charm to what he wrote; 
You reach the beauty of his scheme 
In spite of the surrounding moat. 


‘This above all,” and now I know 

That words have wings and thoughts have 
souls; 

For you have taught my mind to grow 

To where symphonic music rolls 

And pure, poetic fountains flow. 


Joun D. ENGLE, Jr. 


Teacher at Athens High School 
Fayette County 





A World of Silence 
(Continued from page 17) 


initial sound. Work on speech correction 
progresses very slowly. 

Due to the fact that a totally deaf child 
is usually four years behind the normal 
child, these children need individual tutor- 
ing. Boys and girls receiving the benefit 
of the new program in Covington are being 
given a fourth type of instruction, namely, 
the three R’s monogrammed to suit the 
speed at which they can work best. 

Our objectives, then, are to give auditory 
training, lip and speech reading, speech 
correction, and individual tutoring. 


May, Nineteen Fifty-two 


According to study of Teacher Supply 
in Kentucky, released by Miss Louise 
Combs of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, 859 students are completing the 
curriculum for elementary school teachers 
in 1952, against a total of 1,004 in 1941; 
and 1,216 are completing preparation for 
high school teaching, whereas there were 
1,195 in 1941. 


The Southern States Work-Conference 
will meet at Daytona Beach, Florida, on 
June 9-14, inclusive. Topics to be studied 
this year are: The Status and Functions 
of School Board Members; Educational 
Supervision; and Teacher Education. 





The National High School Poetry Asso- 
ciation has announced that the following 
schools are outstandingly represented in 
the Annual Anthologies of High School 
Poetry: 

Hazard High School (N. B. Kelly, spon- 

sor ) 

Central High School, Clinton (Maria 

Brinkley, sponsor ) 

Breckinridge County High School, Hard- 

insburg (Wilhelmina Beard, sponsor ) 

Corbin High School (Lela Pope, spon- 

sor ) 

Eubank High School (Savannah Ander- 

son, sponsor ) 

Fleming County High School, Flemings- 

burg (Gertrude Warford, sponsor ) 

Fort Knox High School (J. Schlinker, 

sponsor ) 

Garth High School, Georgetown (R. S. 

Moore, sponsor ) 

Lebanon High School (Lillian Murphy, 

sponsor ) 





Mrs. Lochie B. Hart (Mrs. George 
Hart), librarian and senior class sponsor 
in the High School at Murray, is one of 
46 prize-winners in the annual Travel con- 
test of The Instructor. 

The manuscript which won Mrs. Hart 
this recognition is entitled “Kentucky to 
the Gulf.” 
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Teacher-Nurse Conference 

(Continued from page 12) 
surely be found earlier in the child’s school 
life, and it is hoped will be corrected 
earlier. 


Follow-up work is a continuous process | 


and in some cases corrections are made 
only after years of work. However, our 


teachers are enthusiastic about the par- | 


ticipation in this worth-while program, 


and there is every reason to believe our | 
school health program has been made | 


more effective. 





The 1952 National Business Teachers 
Association’s Convention will be held in 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago on De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30. The Convention’s 


theme will be “Business Education for a | 


Sound Economy.” 


= iJ te 
Seeking a Position ? 
Many excellent positions listed, East and South. 
$2,600 to $6,000 or more. Write, telling about 


yourself, 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 






William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
















VACATION LOANS 


Uo Pagments antel Fall/ 


oasis agi DS ape Ne. 


eta You can get a 

© quick CASH LOAN 
from $50 to $500 on YOUR 
SIGNATURE ONLY. Entirely- 
by-Mail. Everything strictly 
confidential. School board, 
friends, merchants not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay 
Beg US Pot On. in small monthly payments—no principal 
BE Payments necessary during your payless 
vacation months. For free particulars sent you 
in plain envelope. fill in coupon 
below and mail today 











TAL FINANCE coe 


POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


Dept. 86 15th and Harney - Omaha, nerf 











2 
LU 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suagestions we hope you will find 


; 


useful, interesting 





Thrilling Records 


—with matching color slides 
that offer delightful way to learn 
to identify songs and birds 


No other undertaking in the field of 
ornithology is said to have so suc- 
cessfully recorded authentic songs 
of birds in their natural habitats as 
these records. They are a project of 
Cornell University. 


To accompany the records are lovely 
true-life color slides of each bird. 
Your Bd. of Ed., PTA, or Library 


might help you acquire them. 


If further interested: These records are 
vinylite in 2 Albums; 78 RPM. ALBUM I 
—72 songs; 10”; $8.50, ALBUM II—51 
songs; 12” 3 $10.50. MATCHING COLOR 
SLIDES, 75¢ each. Everything at cost and 
postpaid. Write to CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
PRESS, Ithaca, New York. 


The cooling flavor and pleasant 
chewing of refreshing, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
helps relieve 
tension. 
Just try it. 
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Kentucky 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 









= 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
Your EBF representative is 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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‘LOOK, HEAR, NOW!’ 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Director Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


(Films are 16 mm., sound, black-and-white, 
classroom-tested,” and may be secured from local 
distributors. For those you are unable to locate, 
a note to Mrs. Pellett will be forwarded to the 
producers. ) 


The Easter Season (10 min. color, Coronet Films ). 

Pictured in the film “when the sun breaks out 
of its winter shell” we learn the origin of the 
word “Easter” and how to predict the day on the 
calendar. We trace the traditional Easter prep- 
arations and celebrations, ages old and the world 
over, to modern observances at home, at school, 
and at non-sectarian church. Easter is shown as a 
time of happiness, new life, and celebration. The 
film’s high sensory value adds to eye-appealing 
photography and ear-pleasing voice of the nar- 
rator, appropriate music and sound effects, as 
words and pictures suggest, feel, and smell, and 
taste. Children are asked to sing with the film, 
and when they exclaim, “We’ve done that, too!” 
they sense their belonging as heirs to a great cul- 
tural heritage. It’s a film to feel as much as to 
see and hear, and little children (and those older ) 
like the feeling. 


What Time Is It? (10 min. color also, Coronet 
Films). 

Your class, learning basic concepts of telling 
time, is asked to answer questions and practice 
telling time with the film’s story. Barbara’s birth- 
day party, her dream of the big clock and the 
half and quarter hours, telling time by fives with 
the old alarm clock, the candles on the cake, and 
the special gift, add to learning with fun and 
interest. Children see why people need to know 
the time of day, see related ideas of days of the 
week and months of the year. A film to use with 
children, and to give suggestions of ways to vary 
repetition and sustain motivation. 


Cheating; The Bully (each 10 min. Young Amer- 
ica Films). 

“Discussion Problems in Group Living” series 
sets in story situations problems common ito 
youth, so that many facets appear. The films con- 
clude with “What do YOU think?” Class discus- 
sion thus stimulated gives learning experience 
through clarifying ideas and forming and testing 
value judgments. Now, add to this pattern the 
under-the-skin thrust of a film as well directed 
and sensitively photographed as Cheating and 
see the powerful result. Children in upper ele- 

(See page 49) 
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Vhen vou go swimming this summer 


Take A Buddy With You 


Swimming is good, healthy, clean, fun. 





As o 
Kentucl 
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It will always be fun if you obey a few simple safety precautions: 


Wait at least an hour after meals. 

Test water depth and underwater conditions before diving. 

Don't dive into a deep pool when overheated. ENG) 
ic V, 

Don't overestimate your ability. Don't set out on a longer swim 8 Volw 


’ . mission 
than you're capable of completing. Nationa 


Don't swim alone. Take a buddy with you, and stay with him. b | 
member 
per cop 


KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY © 159 WEST MAIN STREET, LEXINGTON 


Incorporated Ma ,% 





This is the eighth of a series of small safety posters designed for use on your 
bulletin board. New posters will appear in succeeding 





issues of the ool Journa 
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mentary grades saw why John cheated, how he 
might have planned his activities and avoided 
the need. how Mary might have really helped. 
Junior and senior high students added sugges- 
tions to regain group acceptance. Sympathy for 
the actors did not condone their acts but did 
bring to first-hand analysis the feelings and values 
concerned. In The Bully the story situation is 
more involved in social skills, and children feel 
the problem of group responsibility for the anti- 
social person. These films encourage free dis- 
cussion of topics uncomfortably near the stu- 
dents’ own, as did: The Outsider, Other People’s 
Property, and Other People’s Feelings. 


New Tools for Learning (20 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films). 

Asks, “What have we done for youth?” as it 
cites advancement of national productivity 
through use of superior tools in business and 
industry, and compares use of better learning 
tools for more effective education. Shows actual 
classroom use of better communication media—all 
the audio-visual materials, with emphasis on 
gecial value of films. Different types of movies 
ae seen used with six age and interest levels, 
with related learning activities. Show to com- 
munity groups, legislative committees, board of 
education members, school administrators and 
teachers—those in service and those in training. 





TED CROSTHWAIT, formerly super- 
intendent of the Rowan County Schools, 
resigned recently to become Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Maintenance and Operation for 
the Louisville schools. Mrs. Eunice Cecil 
has succeeded him as superintendent of 
the Rowan County Schools. 





As of April 1, N.E.A. membership in 
Kentucky was approximately 9,000, which 
lepresents an increase of nearly 500 over 
the total membership for last school year. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS, which 
is Volume I of the Report of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
is now off press and available to Council 
members at $2.25, and to others at $3.75 
per copy. 
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ARTISTA 


LIKE HAVING 3 HANDS! 
Used straight from the tube, 
this water-soluble paint has 
many of the characteristics of 
oil colors. Soapy water dilutes 
it to the consistency of water 
color paint or tempera. Colors 
are permanent, non-toxic and 
fast-drying. Sold in sets or sin- 
gle tubes. Circular on 
request. 





® 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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We say delicious.”’ 








Pretorians say 


“heerlik.” 





Both, of course, are talking about the 
unique taste appeal of Coca-Cola. From 
Africa to Alaska . . . from Tokyo to Tulsa, 
Coca-Cola is a home-town beverage that delights 
the home-town folks and offers a familiar welcome 
™... to visitors wherever they’re from. Around 
, the world, Coca-Cola helps people to 
work refreshed and play refreshed 
and at the same time adds 
distinction to 
their 
hospitality. 






















Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA? AND “COKE ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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TALKING 
OUT OF 
SCHOOL- 


... about 













Taave's talk going on these days about vacation time and summer travel . 
whether to seek the cool retreat of a mountain hide-away, take a jaunt along scenic highways, 
or join in the bustle and excitement of the great cities. Whatever your choice, you'll find 
Continental Trailways has the last word. You'll enjoy the relaxing lounge seats, the perfect 
air-conditioned comfort of the great Silverliners. The friendly spirit of camaraderie prevails as 
you shore the wonders and beauty of ever-changing scenery in pleasant companionship 
If you prefer the convenience of an inclusive, don't-miss-a-thing tour with complete freedom 
from travel worries, you'll find just what you want in Continental's Thrift-Tailored Tours... 
tailored to fit your budget, yet packed with exciting, pleasurable days of exploring all sections 
of our country, Canada and Mexico. Whether you choose the scenic Pacific Northwest, the 
charm ond elegance of the Deep South, the fabulous Indian Empire ...or any other of the 
numerous tours offered ... there's one thing sure—you'll have a lot to talk about! 


With everything planned for me, | can sit back and 
enjoy the scenery 








Sree Get your copy of this valuable folder . .. NOW! 


CONTINENTAL TOURS H 
315 Continental Avenue 


- CONTINENTAL 
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—A Summer Term Program at UK 


UK Summertime Offerings 
Of Interest to Teachers 


The following seminars and workshops planned by the College of Educa- 
tion for the 1952 Summer Session will be of special interest to school 
people: 

JUNE 16-JUNE 28 Seminar in Administration (2 sem. hrs.) 

JUNE 16-JULY 3 Classroom Teachers Workshop (3 sem. hrs.) 


JUNE 16-JULY 12 Seminar in Moral and Spiritual Values in Educa- 
tion (3 sem. hrs.) 


JULY 14-AUGUST 9 Workshop in Core Curriculum for Junior and 
Senior High Schools (3 sem. hrs.) 


JULY 27-AUGUST 9 Organization and Supervision of Student Teach- 
ing (3 sem. hrs.) 


All courses required for the certification of elementary teachers will be 
offered by the University of Kentucky this summer. 


Summer Session—June 16-Aug. 9 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 


University of Kentucky ~ 


Lexington 


























